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LIVE STOCK 


SEE AND TRY A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who would 
purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator for his 
own use if he would but SEE and TRY an improved DE LAVAL 

machine before buying. 

It is a fact that 99% of all separator 
buyers who do SEE and TRY a DE LAVAL 
machine before buying 
LAVAL and will have no other separator. 
The 1% who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
are these who allow 
enced by something other than real genuine 
separator merit. 

Every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his-own home without advance 

or 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or write 
direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


The mew 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are 
ably diseussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have 
New 1913 De Laval eatalog also mailed upon 


payment 


free upon request if you mention this paper 


request, Write to nearest office. 
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Louden Quality has never been 
in-built merit, superiority in every 

uipments the standard of the world 
unchallenged leaders for acarly half a century. 
LOUDEN’S ST A5 Scud 

. STANCHION 

is the only real Sanitary Stenchion now on the market 
pe superiors to all others—The favorite of all B 


detail hag made 


VORTABLE, equaled. 


and guaranteed to 


progressive dairymea who know, 
lightest and most dugabie, 
flexible suspension, patented & 
V-shaped end, stock - -proof latch, and other ex- 


clusive features make it the satest and most comfortable for 


The single chaia, 


the cow and most convenient fot you. 
Quickly Pays for Itself by increased flow of milk. 

© Write for our FREE BARN PLAN SERVICE, State 

SM how many and what kind of stock you wish to 

Plans drawn especially for you. 


stable. 


it’s the simplest, strongest, 


Lowest in cost. 





Catalog Free. 








Ointment 


for ourbs, splints, spavia, ringbone, 

fis, thoroughpia, swelling of the 

end ds, all bunches, enlarge- 

poeate on & euts, bruises, scratches, 
Has been proved as 


“The SURE Horse Cure 


yelopile | for hor tamp and all cattle biem- 
ext ponent. it 


m-. sale or <9 you, you get pons seape 

One 40 sith 
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The Ideal Bedding 


Is Baled Shavings 


Write me for prices delivered to your stetion in car 
lois on ali White Pine freshiy baled shavings 


Phone 1065-3 Orange 


JOHN F. BURKE, East Orange, WN, J. 
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35c, 50c._ Guaranteed. Pratts 160- 
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AND DAIRY 
Pasteurizing Device for Home 


‘Prof J. H. Prandsen of the univer- 
sity of Nebraska bas suggested a small 
pasteur- 
izing outfit to 
be used in the 
kitehen when 
the milk has 
not been pas- 
teurized before. 
It is arranged to 
hold a_ single 
quart bottle 
submerged 
while the wa- 
ter around it is 
heated. A ther- 
mometer in the 
milk indicates 
when it is hot 
enough and this 
Should be  be- 
tween 150 and 160 degrees. The pail 
and the bottle should then be re- 
moved from the stove and allowed to 
stand 25 minutes. Through an open- 
ing in the eover, a stream of coid 
water from a faueet is slowly let into 
the pail. After a short time the milk 
will be cooled down to about the tem- 
perature of the water. 

A similar device for use when an 
infant is being fed on cow’s milk, is 
built to hold five small bottles, which, 
when pasteurized in the morning and 
kept in the refrigerator, are ready to 
warm up and use at the proper time 
during the day. It is not necessary 
to be so careful about the tempera- 
ture, except that scalded milk is con- 


SOL ATIVIT ITE TE 


HOME PASTEURIZER 


| sidered somewhat less digestible for 


infants than that which has been 
carefully pasteurizeed at a lower tem- 
perature and for a longer time. 


Proper F. eed for Hogs 


E, P. BOGERS, SARATOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 





In breeding swine I plan to use the 
best. And whether breeding for 
breeders or market, I never use @ 
bear not a pure bred of my favorite 
breed, Whether you may have one fe- 
male or 100, bear in mind that the 
sire is one-half the herd. All breed- 
ing stock should be kept in goed con- 
dition, but not fat. 
be fed and I think it well to feed 
some, the feeds should be these con- 


former, In summer clover, rye, rape, 
alfalfa, ete, make excellent feed, and 
if sows are not bred for fall litter will 
net need any ether feed, with plenty 
of fresh water to drink, But should 
they be bred for fall litter, I think it 
best to feed a littie corm omee a day. 

After sows farrow [I think it best 
not to feed any corn, and also no corn 
for a few days before farrowing, as 





| it is necessary that the bowels should 


be leose. For that purpose I know of 


| nothing better than wheat middlings 


made into a slop by using water, or, 
better yet, milk, if you have it. This 
slop feed is the best I know of after 
farrowing, but do not feed too heavy 
or the little pigs will be getting too 
much milk from sow, and then there 
will be trouble with scours. Should 
this occur, feed sow less, and it is 
well to skip a feed og two. I think it 
best to wean pigs at six weeks old 
and feed a slop of wheat middlings 
and milk, and a very little eracked 
corn, but do not feed it in slop, Bither 
feed on dry, clean floor or have a lit- 
tle treugh to put it ia, 


At New York, the directors of the 
milk exchange decided at the monthly 





| meeting held in Jersey City, ‘Phurs- 


day, May 29, to discontinue the prac- 
tice of making “quotations.”. This 
decision was reached on the advice of 
eounsel who eonsidered that the “quoe- 
tations” were in violation of the 
series of laws recently adopted in 








Need little attention and pay big profits. 

you are interested in them send for a am; 4 

copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. ‘Also 
a bee supply catalog 

The A. L Rest Ce., Box 349. Medina, Obie 


the FARM 


| New Jersey at the behest of governor, 
| now Pres Wilson, and known as the 
| “Seven Sisters.” It is now considered 
to be “up te” each dealer to make 
his own arrangement, This means a 
| chaotie condition for the time being. 
| It is believed that many of them will 
base their June price on the Borden 
gate which is 93% cents p 40-qt, can 
for Grade C, placing it slightly abave. 
| The exchange rate, if there were one, 
| would probably be 3c p qt for Grade 
| B and 2% for Grade € to the farmer 
in the 26-c zone having no station 
vyharges as the market is over sup- 
plied. It is feared by some that the 
situation leaves the small dealers and 
many farmers at the mercy of the big 
dealers. The action of the directors 
{To Page 727.] 
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horse nail holds under the 
severest strains, 

The shoe of the bucking broacho, 
or the horse which plows your 
fields-—-no nfatter what the service 
can be held firmly with ‘‘Cape- 
well’ nails. 
Half again as strong as any other 
neil 


Acknowledged to be the hest nail 
in the world at a fair price—not 
the cheapest regardless of quality. 
Any shoer can afford it. See that 
it is ysed on your horses, 

You will know it by the check 
mark on the head—‘‘The Cape- 
well’ trade mark. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails ia W« rld 
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Method of Shipping Melons to the North 


Marketing Commences Ninety Days After Planting---Cantaloups Put in Refrigerator Cars---Watermelons Shipped in 
Ventilated Cars---Very Few Watermelons Sent on Consignment---One-Thousand Twenty-Five Peund Melons Make 
Car Load--Freight High---Cantaloups Shipped in Crates, Each Holding Thirty-Six to Fifty-Four Melons 







)BOUT 90 days after watermeion 

«seed are planted in Georgia the 
@\ shipping season opens up, which 
throws it around June 15. The 
shipping season lasts about 30 days. While a 
few express shipments are made earlier in 
the season, this method ‘of reaching the mar- 
ket is not used very often, except with real 
early melons. The growers very often put 
together and ship in-car lots long before any 
grower would have sufficient melons to ship 
in car lots from his own field. As soon as 
the grower finds his melons are beginning 
to get ripe, he has the railroad place a car 
on his side track for loading. 

Application is made to the railroad com- 
pany for cars about three days in advance 
of shipping. Ventilated cars are used, but 
refrigerator cars are never thought of. No 
cars are loaded that show signs of bulk acid, 
phosphate salt or lime on sides of car, as 
such cars cause melons to rot quickly. Water- 
melons are shipped loose in the car. The 
grower has the melons picked and several 
wagons ready to haul them to the car, where 
an experienced packer places them carefully 
in a car that has been lined with a heavy 
paper and nicely strawed on the bottom to 
prevent the melons 


is an excess of 6000 pounds above minimum 
car. Freight is paid on the basis of a mini- 
mum car of 24,000, and an excess of this 
amount has to be paid extra. If they weigh 
around 35 pounds, 800 make a carload. They 
are graded according to size. Melons ranging 
from 18 to 25 pounds each are placed in one 
car, and those running from 25 pounds up 
are placed in another. Melons have to be 
guaranteed according to specifications when 
shipped on orders from distant purchasers 
who are not on the ground. Many believe 
it to be much wiser on the part of the grower 
to sell to buyer on the ground and get his 
money before shipping, as rejections and 
complaints on part of receivers are numerous. 


Packed in Layers 


When packed in four layers deep and put 
in in such a way that the “‘joints are broken,” 
they are perfectly steady, and no reasonable 
amount of shaking about will move them. 
Freight rates are high. From Thomasville, 
Ga, to Boston 56 cents per 100 pounds, New 
York 46 cents, Washington 40 cents, Chicago 
46 cents, Cincinnati 31 cents, Louisville 31 
cents. The railroad companies issue a regu- 
lar melon tariff, showing rates to all points. 


Cantaloups are shipped in crates 12 inches 
deep, 12 inches wide and 24 inches long. This 
is the standard cantaloup crate, and 45 of the 
standard size melons will fill this crate. For 
smaller melons, 54 are required, and 36 for 
the larger ones. They are packed in the 
crates somewhat similar to the way in which 
peaches are packed. Five-melons are placed 
in a row lengthwise of a crate, and three 
rows willego across the crate. The second 
layer of rows is placed directly on top of the 
first, and three layers fill the crate. With 
the smaller melons, they are six in the row 
lengthwise of the crate instead of five. 


Cantaloups Picked While Green 


The cantaloups are picked just as they 
become full grown. At this stage they lack 
quite a bit of being ripe, but they are not 
perfectly green. It is easy enough to teil 
when a melon is mature by the color of the 
netting. When the netting turns from green 
to white, or a slightly yellow tinge, it is 
mature. The shipping season lasts from four 
to six weeks, depending on the season, etc. 

Four hundred crates of the cantaloups 
make an average carload. They are packed 
in refrigerator cars in practically the same 

way as peach cars are 





from being bruised 
while in transit. They 


are packed carefully 
and singly in even 
tiers four layers deep 


all over the cars, 
slatting up cars over 


doorways. The ven- 
tilated doors are 
clased, and all end 
and side vents are 
open. 


Sold on Tracks 


The growers have 
had such costly expe- 
rience in shipping to 
commission men that 
it is a very rare thing ~ 
—e 8s cht “to -te 
shipped by the 
grower. Formerly 
melons were shipped 
exclusively on con 


signment, but during 
recent years the 
growers: have been 
able to sell nearly all 








“4 packed. A row of the 
crates is placed on 
the floor of the car, 
and then a strip 
about half an inch 
wide and half an 
inch thick is nailed 
on either side of the 
crates. The next row 
is placed directly on 
top of the first, but 
the weight rests on 
this strip nailed on 
the edge of the 
crates, thereby pre- 
venting the mashing 
of the melons. Strips 
are nailed across 
these rows of crates 
to hold them sta- 
tlonary. 

When the canta- 
loup industry first 
opened up in south 
Georgia, it was not 
uncommon for the 
growers to receive $2 
to $3 a crate, net. 








their melons to local 
and traveling buyers, 
on board cars at 
landing point, at soil. 
prices ranging from 
$50 to $150 per car. 
Melon buyers from 
all over the north and 
west begin to arrive about the time melons 
are ready to be shipped, and remain until they 
are gone. The buyers go out to the side 
tracks, where the melons are loaded, and buy 
direct from the grower, and in this way see 
just exactly what they are buying, and pay 
cash at the time of purchase. 

One thousand melons, averaging 25 pounds, 
rake a car. The trade demands cars con- 
taining about 30,000 pounds of melons, which 





The White Currant Is a Pleasing and Healthful Garden Fruit 


No fruit is easier of culture than the currant. 
t is propagated from slips or cuttings a foot long, set in the open garden in early crate, met, a good 
* spring. Place them where they are to remain-—no transplanting 
bush is well established, prune out the superfluous wood every spring and give surface 
cultivation. Extra large fruit is sometimes produced by pinching out the ends of the 
shoots when the currants are about two-thirds grown. 


The growers consider $75 above freight 
charges the season through a good price for * 
watermelons. If one car of this crop is 
obtained from two acres, it is considered. 
good. The watermelons are not pulled from 
the vines until they are ripe, and this stage, 
can be easily determined by anyone expe- 
rienced, by tha appearance of the melon. At 
some time during nearly every season the mar- 
ket becomes glutted and melons cannot be sold. 


It grows and bears well in any garden 


is 


Conditions have 
changeds, and _ they 
now consider $1 a 
needed. After the price. It requires, on 
an average, about 
four acres to produce 
a carload of canta- 
loups. New York igs the principal market for 
them. Cantaloups are generally consigned to 
commission merchants. * 

In harvesting both cantaloups and water- 
melons, it is the custom with the growers 
to turn the vines back about everg 10. rows, 
and drive a wagon through the field. The 
pickers pile the melons on this road and the 
wagons are loaded at these points. The qual- 
ity of the Georgia watermelon is well known. 



















FOR SANITARY MILK 





A Practical, Inexpensive Milk House 


Model Design Exhibited During Maryland Week--Details Worked Out on Economy Basis--Every Essential Feature 
Included---Convenience of Arrangement Ideal---Sanitary and Cleanly Features--Ample Hot and Cold Water 
at Hand---By Oscar B. Schier, ex-Secretary of Maryland State Dairymen’s Association 


HE Maryland state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation instructed its secretary to 
study plans for a practical dairy 
house. After a careful study, the 
secretary concluded that, at least, for the 
average farmer in Maryland, most of the 
plans availabie in government and state agri- 
cultural publications are too expensive to be 
put into practical use. He therefore con- 
cluded to design the little house, as shown in 
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Side View Through Dairy House 


the accompanying drawings and of which a 
full-sized model was exhibited at the Fifth 
regiment armory in Baltimore, during Mary- 
land week of last autumn 

He endeavored in this design to combine 
cheap construction with a practical arrange- 
ment of apparatuses which the farmer would 
use to produce milk of such chgracter as 
would pass, without difficulty, the more rigid 
regulations of our health board, and also to 
give the farmer appliances to test and record 
regularly the product of his dairy. 


Fuilding a Model of Convenience 


The building as exhibited at the armory 
covered 10x12 feet inside dimensions. It was 
at the front ‘8% feet high and in the rear 7% 
feet. The floor, and the walls of the house 4 
feet up, were made of reinforced concrete. 
Sanitary drainage was provided by means of 
a@ bell trap placed in the middle of the floor. 
The drain pipe to which also connection is 
made from the cooling trough and which con- 
nection must be properly trapped to avoid 
sewer gas from entering into the dairy should 
be carried at least 20 feet beyond the dairy 
house. 

Flowing water was provided through pipes 
coming up in the corner, back of the drain 
board, from which branches led to the sup- 
ply for the wash Woiler as well as to the 
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wash trough itself. The pipe then was car- 
ried along the wall on which the milk cooler 
is seen, connecting the cooler directly with 
the cold water supply from this pipe, in order 
to cool the milk within a few degrees of the 
temperature of the available cold water. 

The supply pipe also was carried farther 
along the water barrel, so that in case of 
necessity this barrel might be filled with ice 
and water in order to chill the milk to a 
lower temperature than available from the 
water itself. This was deemed especially neces- 
sary for cooling the morning’s milk, as little 
time would be left to chill it in the cooling 
trough after it had been cooled to the temper- 
ature of the water. The cooling trough makes 
a most desirable place to store and chill the 
evening’s milk. 

The tank is provided with an overflow stand- 
pipe, so the water will always be of an even 
hight, surrounding the cans within a few 
inches of their mouths. The cooling trough 
is covered with a wooden lid into which a 
piece of metal screening is inserted, so as 
to give some ventilation to the tank. 


Plenty of Hot Water Handy 


One of the greatest troubles experienced 
on most farms is a scarcity of hot water con- 
veniently accessible. Since it is absolttely 
necessary to have plenty of hot .water for 
washing and scalding 
purposes, it was deemed 
very advisable to provide 
for this necessity. This 
is secured in a novel way. 

A little lean-to covering a2 

floor space of 2 feet 2 

inches by 2 feet 8 inches, 

inside dimensions, consist- 

ing simply of a few stud- 

dings covered by weather 

boarding and lined on the 

inside with galvanized 

iron is shown in the draw- 

ings. The door is cov- if 
ered on the inside with 
galvanized iron. 

A floor for the stove is 
constructed out of- rein 
forced concrete, or simply 
by means of two pieces of 
T iron. The floor is raised 
above ground sufficiently so that a common 
laundry stove may be set upon the elevation 
and the top of the stove thus be slightly 
higher than the top of the wash trough in 
the dairy building. This is done to provide 
means for the hot water to flow by gravity 
from the boiler to the trough. 

The water supply for the wash boiler is 
regulated by means of a ball float cock, which 
permits cold water to 
flow into the boiler as 
the hot water is drawn. 
The space below the 
laundry stove makes 
an excellent place for 
either coal or wood to 
be used in heating the 
water. Sliding panels, 
one in the rear of the 
laundry stove and one 
below the roof of the 
little lean-to allow cir- 
culation of the warm 
air from this lean-to to 
the dairy when de- 
sired, thus providing 
for some little heat in 
cold weather without 
having to contend with 
the dust due to atten- 
tion to the stove, 

. Next to the provision 
A) as for this hot water the 
wash trough will be 
found of the greatest 
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convenience. It will be noticed that. this 
trough has at one’end a partition 2 inches 
lower than the outside and 6 inches away 
from one end; the available tank for washing 
purposes being 2% feet long, 1% feet wide 
at the top and 1 foot 7 inches wide at the 
bottom. This arrangement will entirely do 
away with splashing over of the water, as 
such water always will flow over the parti- 
tion, which forms a most efficient overflow. 

There is a removable stopper and drain 
pipe in the wash tank proper, which is either 
connected with the sewer pipe or empties on 
the floor. In the small overflow space is also 
an outlet connecting with this drain pipe, but 
this connection is always left open so the 
overflow water will be carried away at once. 
The drain board has a spray connected with 
the cold water supply, which by means of a 
lever handle stop cock enables one to rinse 
the vessels first with cold water and thus 
remove most of the milk from these vessels, 
keeping the washing water in a much better 
condition. 

When all the vessels have been washed, 
the soda water may be used to wash up the 
floor, then clear hot water should be run into 
the wash trough and the vessels rinsed in 
this hot water, scalding them thoroughly. 
{mmediately after having been scalded they 
should be set outside on the drain rack in an 
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Floor Plan of Milk House 


inverted position, so the fresh air may have 
access to them, yet no dust settle in them. 

To the right of the door a small table is 
provided, upon which a Babcock tester is 
placed and over which, near the door; a spring 
balance is suspended, so that each cow’s milk 
can be weighed before it is emptied into the 
cooler. Above the tester, hinged to the front 
wall, is a board with a strip along one side, 
and upon which the sheet for the daily record 
of the weights is fastened. This board when 
not in use is raised upon its hinges against 
the front wall, and by means of a little hook 
held there, giving free access to the tester. 
The bracket of the scales swings also out of 
the way and leaves the table free for the 
handling of the tester and the test bottles. 
Sufficient room is left in this building to have 
a separator placed therein, as indicated on the 
floor plan. 

If this building should be considered too 
expensive it may be reduced in size to cover 
a ground space of 4 feet 5 inches by 10 feet 
inside. This will still leave every essential 
as in the larger building, with the exception 
that there will be no room for the separator. 
The scales can be placed next to the cooler 
on the rear wall, a small two or four-bottle 
Babcock tester can be fastened to the drain 
board for testing, and the milk record sheet 
may be fastened to a board, which can be 
laid on the drain board when in use, and by 
means of a screw eye hung up somewhere in 
the room when not in use. It should be 
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THE PLACE FOR LEGUMES 





Profitable Crops After Grain Is Harvested 


Cowpeas and Soy Beans Will Make Good Yield After Harvest--Worth,Careful Consideration—Such Crops Improve 
Soil and Serve to Smother Weeds--Good Seed Bed Pays--Various Methods of Planting to Secure Best 
Results---Approved Practice Where Extensively Grown--Some Cultivation Desirable 


NE of the things that is helping a 

good many farmers to make a 

little extra profit is the growing 

of cowpeas and soy beans as extra 

crops to follow wheat or oats and make a 

growth late in the summer. The majority of 

farmers put in timothy or clover to follow 

the wheat, and, of course, when this is done 

no other crop is necgssary or possible. When 

it is customary, however, to let the stubble 

field stand® idle, or when the clover fails to 

make a satisfactory growth, cowpeas or soy 

-beans will prevent a considerable waste of 

time and land. “These crops will keep down 

weeds that would otherwise grow, and will 

add vegetable matter to the soil for the crops 
that follow. 

No other crop is superior to cowpeas for 
loosening and mellowing the © soil. A 
tenacious clay soil can be more easily sub- 
dued with cowpeas than almost 
crop if it is well tilled at first. Many farmers 
now think it advisable to let such a crop 
grow and, instead of harvesting it at all, leave 
it to cover the land over winter. The advan- 
tage of this is that it holds the surplus of 
prepared plant food that might otherwise be 
leached away and lost during the winter. This 
factor is more important in the South than 
in the north, where the ground stays frozen. 

Cowpeas and soy beans are similar in many 
respects, and the question of which to plant 
is rather a local matter. Soy beans make 
less growth of leaves and 


any other . 


of all the available moisture. A disadvantage 
is that just at a busy time it crowds in con- 
siderable extra work. é 

In Missouri, the practice is usually either 
to set the wheat off from the land or to 
thresh it from the field early, leaving nothing 
to interfere with the crop. It is usually con- 
sidered necessary, in Missouri, to plow the 
land after grain before cowpeas or soy beans 
will make a satisfactory growth. If the sea- 
son has been one of abundant rainfall, so that 
the ground is soft and in fairly good condi- 
tion, double disking is probably sufficient. 
Cowpeas will make a fairly good crop under 
adverse conditions and will show fair results, 
even ‘though ‘the land is not well prepared. 
They will show much more abundant results 
if the land is as well prepared as for the 
corn crop. : 


Approved Methods of Seeding 


Various methods of seeding are used and 
it is scarcely possihle to say which is the best. 
One method &dvised in Kansas is to stop up 
part of the holes in an ordinary wheat drill, 
so that the rows will be about 3 feet apart 
and set the drill to sow about two bushels 
of wheat to the acre. This rate of seeding 
will drop the peas about 2 to 4 inches apart 
in the row and will require 10 to 12 quarts of 
peas per acre. 

A method often used in Missouri is to drill 
in with a corn planter, straddling every other 


“down, 


of planting are used only when it is intended 
to get a large amount of seed from the crops. 
For hay or for green manuring or hogging 
the best method is to sow broadcast 
or in drill rows 6 to 8 inches apart. A grain 
drill set to sow about six pecks of wheat per 
acre will sow 1% bushels of cowpeas per acre. 
Planted in this way, the crops do not require 
any cultjvation, as they cover the ground 
completely in a solid mess. They do not vine 
so much as when planted farther apart, are 
easier to harvest with the mower and make 
a better quality of hay. 

It is intended that these crops can either 
be harvested for hay, pastured off with sheep 
or hogs, perhaps put in the silo or left te go 
back on the ground as green manure to 
improve the fertility. When used in any of 
these ways, they are profitable and certainly 
make more from the land’ than would be 
made by allowing it to stand idle or grow up 
to weeds. 


INEXPENSIVE MILK HOUSE 
[From Page 720.] 

stated that the upper construction of this 
building simply consists of a frame work made 
of 2x4-inch studdings planed on four sides, 
covered with dressed weather boarding and 
painted inside and out. The roof also was made 
of 2x4-inch studdings, but probably would be 
better made out of 2x6-inch dressed rafters. 
The sheeting of the roof should be planed, 

at least on the lower eide, 





stalks and more grain. The 
grain is also somewhat richer 
in protein than that of cow- 
peas. There are some disad- 
vantages, however, one of 
which is that the crop does 
not take hold so well nor 
thrive under so many difficul- 
ties as cowpeas. Cattle feed- 
ers are coming more and more 
to like soy beans, on account 
of the value of the grain. 
Tests in Indiana show that it 
will replace practicaHy as 
well the cotton seed hereto- 
fore used in a beef ration. 


Some Popular Varieties 


The varieties of soy beans 
best adapted to Indiana and 
generally states of the same 
latitude are the Ito San, Early 
Brown and Dwarf Early Yel- 
low. These will ripen in about 
115 days from the time of 
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so the roof also may be 
painted with white lead. The 
covering of the roof, a com- 
mercial roofing, can read- 
ily be applied by anyone. 
The windows as well as the 
sash in the door were 
screened with permanent 
screening, the windows open- 
ing inside toward the roof, 
and the sash of the door 
being removable entirely, 
thus providing plenty of fresh 
air in the summer time, and 
at the same time keeping out 
flies. 

The cost of materials for 
the model shown in Baltimore 
was $42.71 without the plumb- 
ing, which cost $10.86. It is 
estimated that the cost of 
material for the smaller-sized 
house mentioned would be 
about $10 less. 








planting, and so ~ cannot 
always be depended upon to 
reach maturity before frost. 
There is more variation in the 
varieties of cowpeas, as some 
are bushy and erect and some 
grow long and vining. The more stocky varie- 
ties usually yield more seed than the vining 
types. The earliest cowpea is probably the 
New Era, which is particularly adapted to sow 
as a catch crop after grain. The seeds are a 
bluish gray, although occasionally some 
brownish seed occurs. On ordinary soils, the 
New Era peas are stocky and erect. On very 
rich soil they will vine considerably. The 
Whippoorwill is another stocky variety which 
takes a little longer to mature than the New 
Era. In southeastern Missouri, the Red Rip- 
per is popular, because it is resistant to decay 
and will come up in the spring without 
replanting. 

In Kansas, the preferred method of plant- 
ing cowpeas is to follow directly after the 
binder with a disk and immediately after that 
with a disk drill, taking advantage of the 
mellowness of the soil before it has time to 
dry out. This method does not interfere with 
the placing of shocks, and it takes advantage 


> 


and removed. 


Cowpeas Seeded After Wheat 


This fine stand of cowpeas was sown after the wheat had been cut 
In Missouri it is not uncommon to get a crop of them in 
corn, after watermelons and after early grain crops. 


row, so that the rows will be 20 to 22 inches 
apart. The seed should be dropped about 6 
inches apart in the row. If a grain drill is 


used, care must be exercised that it is not- 


one of the kind that splits the peas, as some 
makes do this. Soy beans are planted in 
about the same manner, except that often 
more space is left between the rows, on 
account of their greater tendency to make 
seed. 

The corn planter is often used for them, 
and the rows left the regular distance apart. 
In all of these methods of planting, it is 
expected that some cultivation be given. Some 
growers plan to get through two or tifree 
times with a shallow cutting cultivator. In 
Kansas the furrow opener is often used in 
the planting, and it is a simple matter to 
turn back the soil and smother out any weeds 
that might start. After the crop of either 
soy beans or cowpcas is well under way there 
is little difficulty with weeds. These methods 


The Summer Boarder—At 
Delaware Water Gap and in 
the surrounding country is 
where the health and pleas- 
ure seeker finds his natural 
habitat, a country abounding 
in rapi@ mountain streams, fresh water 
ponds and an abundance of game fish. 
Though nature’s hand has left a rugged im- 
press, there remain narrow and fertile valley 
stretches sufficient to grow crops to feed the 
city cousins as they come by hundreds and 
thousands. In fact, to the casual observer 
this seems to be the crowning industry of 
that country and it is no mean occupation 
when we learn of the lasting benefits to the 
city folk and the remuneration of the boarder 
farmer who gets from $8 to $15 a week for 
boarding. There seems to be an opening for 
part of the farm population to make a 
specialty of growing early vegetables and a 
succession of fine fruit for the guests of these 
many mountain camps and inns—{D. H. 
Watts, Pennsylvania. 


There is no use in getting better cows and 
new modern dairy apparatus unless there is 
an imp>>vement ip ‘caretakers also.’ 
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Long Island Lima Beans 


W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY 


The lima bean- has come rapidly to 
the front as a money crop on Long 
Island and nearly every trucker has 
several acres of this easily grown 
vegetable for both early and late mar- 
kets, Taken one year with another 
this crop is pretty sure to return the 
grower a good profit on his invest- 
ment of fertilizers and labor. 

One of the first and most important 
requisites for success in bean grow- 
ing for the New York markets is the 
variety which commands the best 
price, although it may be a slow sell- 
er in local trade, where a large meaty 
variety is generally wanted. Hence 
for commercial growing we avoid all 
flat-podded _ kinds. Dreer’s Bush 
lima is the standard market sort for 
all soils and conditions. It is very 
prolific, throwing out long runners 
which bear clusters of beans in addi- 
tion to the main bush. The pods are 
generally well filled, containing five 
or six medium-sized, round beans of 
uniform size and shape when picked 
at just the right time. The only se- 
rious drawback to this variety, I have 
found, is that the runners and beans 
are apt to get covered with earth in 
the course of cultivation. This is sure 
to discolor the pods and that means 
more time must be taken to prepare 
them for market. 

A new variety which has- several 
commendable qualities is the Ford- 
hook, a more upright growing sort 
and one that throws out few runners, 
This is decidedly in its favor. The 
plants yield heavily and do well in 
sandy soils if weather conditions are 
favorable. This variety costs more 
than the others, but many truckers 
believe it pays to buy them. It sells 
as well as Dreer’s in the metropolitan 
markets, 

In the selection of soil I prefer me- 
dium to heavy loam, a svfl that has 
been cultivated the year previous. A 
small growth of rye plowed under 
would make an ideal seed bed. An 
old meadow should not be used for 
this crop as it is difficult to handle 
and, moreover, it is apt to contain 
multitudes of destructive insects. Very 
little can be done to check the rav- 
ages of the cutworm, which quickly 
and surely kills the plants. Thorough 
cultivation close to the hills will un- 
earth many of the worms which will 
be taken care of by the birds. If the 
worms are not seen the first week or 
two after the beans come up, no un- 
easiness need be felt as they are 
seldom troublesome afterwards. 

In my experience the best soil en- 
richer for this crop is barnyard ma- 
nure, well rotted and applied at the 
rate of 20 to 30 loads to the acre. 
This should not be turned under toe 
deeply to allow the harrow and other 
tools a chance to incorporate it with 
the soil as far as possible. A dressing 
of a high-grade fertilizer, applied 
broadcast, will furnish early plant 
food until the manurial elements are 
available to the young plants. The 
secd should be planted in shallow 
drills, 15 to 18 inches apart in the row 
and four and five beans to a place. 
Some farmers use a corn planter 
which is quicker than dropping by 
hand but less accurate where a good 
stand is desired. Limas can be planted 
on Long Island until the middle of 
June, and even later for late pickings, 
which generally command high 
prices, $1.75 a bushel sometimes be- 
ing received just before frost. 





Parcel Post Proves Popular 


filling a 
from the 
months it 
taken 
com- 


That the parcel post is 
long-felt want is evident 
fact that during the few 
has been in operation it has 
up about 25% of the express 
panies’ business in the carrying of 
small parcels. The great volume of 
business handled necessitates a larger 
expenditure, and hence the senate has 
just passed a bill for an emergency 
appropriation of $600,000, and the 
house is being urged to approve the 
game, So that the requisite funds may 
be available for the immediate de- 
velopment of a better service. 

In a recent conference with the 
president, Representative Lewis of 
Maryland, author of the parcel post 
law, urged that the weight limit be 
increased from 11 to 100 pounds and 
‘that the rate be r.duced to one-half 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”"—[Advertisement. 


awe om owe 


OUR SPECIAL 


per hundred miles. 
‘de demand that 
ti that the pres- 

the system be 


cent a pound 

There is also a 
parcels be collecte™ 
ent inconvenience 
lessened as much pessible. The 
collect on delivery Ylan which goes 
into effect July 17)" also a step in 
the right directiox® All these im- 
provements will materially aid farm- 
ers in marketing their produce to 
goo advantage. 


Potatoes Make Late Start 


tell much about the 
in northern states, 





It-is early to 
potato crop of 1913 
but farmers are all interested in the 
start-off potatoes are making. Spring 
in most northern states gave promise 
of being early, but the few warm days 
late in April were followed by cool, 
wet weather and the first of June 
found the field operations one to two 
weeks later than normal. 

However, the soil in most localitres 
has plenty of water and the fieids 
have been put into good condition. 
The acreage as usual varies in the d‘f- 
ferent localities and for this reason so 
early in the year it is always advisable 
to say little concerning the outlook for 
the crop in general or much concern- 
ing the size of the acreage. Some lo- 
calities will decrease their acreage 
while this, of course, will increase it. 
The following reports from growers 
give their views concerning the condi- 
tions locally. 

Outlook in New York 

The acreage will be about the same 
as last year. About one-third of the 
potatoes have been planted. Condition 
is favorable for planting. Seed pota- 
toes are very scarce, $1 p bu offered 
now.—[(H. W. K., Victor, N Y 

Acreage about the same as 
year, date of planting normal 
in fine condition for planting, 
plenty of moisture.—[A. B., 
N Y. 
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Too early to 
planting somewhat earlier 
mal, Weather was dry, 
wet.—[W. F., Buskirks, N 

About half the cro**** ‘lanted 
acreage about the «eee as last in 
1912. Soil is in good condition, but 
crop not yet up. On account of rain 
crop will be late.—[C. E. S., King 
Ferry, N Y. 

Acreage one-quarter 
year, planting late, 
{[A. F..G., Salem, N Y. 

Very few planted to date, usual 
acreage. Soil in fine condition now 
after good rainfall. sulk of prantins 
done late in this section.—{[S. ss & 
Fishers, N Y. 

Soil dry early, now very 
market early was 40c p bu, 
and scarce. Acreage same 
year, some potatoes planted 
some late.—[G. D. C., Sauquoit, 

It is reported there will be 
one-half of last year’s acreage. Not 
half planted yet and is normal. Soil 
is in good condition now.—[J. A. T., 
Dalton, N Y, 

Acreage will be about the same as 
in 1912. Farmers are planting at this 
writing. Plenty of moisture. Have 
had two fine rains in the past week. 
{D. H. T., Hornell, N ¥. 

About 80% of last year’s acreage 
under potatoes. Planting early on 
the river lands and on hills late. 
Soil conditions good, prospects fair. 
The early vines are looking well, and 
unless we have frosts now the out- 
look is good.—[P. S. K., Afton, N Y. 

Planting is later than usual; not 
more than one-fourth planted and 
none up. Acreage slightly less than 
normal.—[R. M, H., Chaffee, N Y. 

Acreage less than 1913. No early 
potatoes for market, date of planting 
from June 1 to 20. Soil in good con- 
dition now.—[S. D. E., Fowlerville, 
N Y. 

Acreage about 
year, date of plafiting 
dry for earliest 
then good rains 
W,. Cambridge, N ‘ 

Probably less acreage than 
as grubs seem very plentiful. 
ing later; very few, if any, done in 
‘May. Conditions ideal now for 
plowing and planting.—[A, A. H., 
Ravenna, O. - 

Planting about normal on an acre- 
age, 10% more than 1912. Soil dry at 
planting, wet now. Starting fine. 
{[S. S., Nuremberg, Pa. 

Acreage about the Same as in 1912, 
planting normal. Potatoes are up and 
promise well.—[F. L. N., Bamford, Pa. 

New England Planting Late 

Acreage perhaps a little more than 
in 1912. But few planted. Soil wet, 
cold and backward. No crop up. Too 
early for an estimate as to crop, as 
most potatoes are planted in this vi- 
cinity in June.—[{F.H. C., Clinton, Me. 

Acreage probably 10% under last 
year. Planting about normal al- 
though continued rains are holding 
farmers from finishing. Soil is wet 
and cold and is retarding seeds’ 
growth somewhat.—[H. i G., Ft 
Kent, Me. 

Acreage practically the same as in 
1913, date of planting normal. Soil 
was in.good condition and is: yet. 
Seed has started to sprout in good 
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CROP REPORTS 


Shape and prospects are for a good 
crop. Has been raining for two days, 
but it is just what we needed for the 
grain and hay.—[{W. B. W., Lime- 
Stone, Me. 

Crop not up in this section. “li- 
mate and soil conditions favorable. 
Aroostook potato crop of 1912 was 
about 20,000,000 bus shopped, besides 
seed and consumption.—[H. B., Ft 
Fairfield, Me. 

Planting somewhat later than usual, 
and not yet finished. Acreage prop- 
ably normal. To date cold and un- 
favorable. Plants not yet breaking 
ground.—[E. L. C. C., Houlton, Me. 

Acreage 5 to 10% larger than last 
year, planting ahout 10 to 15 days 
earlier than 1912. Soil condition has 
been good, weather cold. Potatoes 
not up. Farmers’ courage good.— 
[E,_E. P., Presque Isle, Me. 

Ground is wet on account of recent 
heavy rains, Very few potatoes 
planted yet. Acreage about the same 
as last year, smaller if anything.— 
[J. D. A., Brooks, Me. 

Normal acreage and planting ear- 
lier than usual. Soil warm. Period 
of cold weather since planting but an- 
ticipate no damage.—[E. B., St Al- 
bans, Vt. 

In general there is a gradual de- 
crease in acreage from year to year. 
It is wet, cold and backward and 
planting later than usual.—[C. & B., 
Warren, N H. 

Local Conditions in 

Acreage not over 5Q% of last year. 
Planting very late on account of wet 
weather. Too early to estimate crop 
promise, potatoes not up yet.—[F. P. 
L., Green Mountains, Ia. 

Acreage about the same as 
year, planting a little later. Soil is 
too wet for best results.—[L. E. S., 
Stanley, Wis. 

Acreage will be a 
last year. sulk of crop is planted 
from June 1-20. Soil is in good con- 
dition now. Has been cold and wet. 
[A. W., Plymouth, Mich. 

Acreage normal, planting late, 
eral promise fine.—[A. D. B., 
paca, Wis. 

Acreage perhaps 10% greater, plant- 
ing about usual time, and work done 
under favorable conditions, Crop 
promising.—[E. ys Edwardsville, 
Kan. 

Acreage about same as 
planting from June 1-10. 
tions fine, prospects good.-— 
Bear Lake, Mich. 
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Tobacco Season Backward 


wet cold weather of two 
three weeks past has retarded trans- 
planting and growth of plants. There 
is some complaint of many plants be- 
ing killed in seed. beds by an insect; 
at any rate a marked shortage of 
plants is felt; this especially in Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. Practically all the 1912 
crop is out of growers hands. 

Writing from Butler Co, Ohio, T. 8. 
says: The tobacco outlook is not 
flattering. Owing to the March flood 
in this tobacco section there was de- 
lay in getting plants started and they 
are very backward. The weather is 
wet and cold yet and all such work 
is delayed. The acreage will no doubt 
be 25% less than last year. 

In New England the season is back- 
ward, transplanting only nicely be- 
ginning by the first week in June. 
However, soil is in excellent condition 
this year. 


The 





Farm Personals 
agriculturist in 
office, is 


W. J. Spillman, 
charge of farm management 


one of the thoroughly practical men | 


in the United States department of 
agriculture. Speaking of the April 
conference at Chicago,” Mr Spillman 
writes us: “I was particularly pleased 
that the conference organized for 
permanent work. I should like to see 
this national conference become a 
clearing house for market and farm 
credit associations all over the coun- 
try. Heretofore we have 
ing most of our attention to 
ing production. It is now 
recognized that marketing 
problem of farm .credit are just as 
important as production, and the 
movement looking toward better con- 
ditions in these respects has become 
national. I shall do all I can to 
further both of these movements. 


generally 
and the 


Charles H. Ingersoll is a good farm- 
er as well as one of the managers of 
the universally known Ingersoll and 
Ingersoll-Trenton watches. Like many 
other public spirited business men and 
agriculturists, he likes to do what he 
can to promote the common weal. To 
this end he has recently turned over 
a farm that he owns in Union, N J, 
for the use of the Self Master Colony, 
a philanthropic enterprise to save the 
“almost submerged.” It is amazing 
how human nature grows and im- 
proves when turned out to grass— 
that is, when it gets back to the soil 
again. Many a man who is way 
down on his luck can be restored to a 
considerable measure of character 
and power by a year or more of prac- 
tical working experience on the farm. 


ooset 








American Agriculturist 


Roof That Building With 
Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Yes, STEEL Shingles—the kind that never 
rot, rust nor burn—cost much less than w 
made rust-proof by famous “Tightcote” Proc- 
ess—made leak-p by ‘patent Interlocking 
Device — $10,000 guarantee against lightning 
loss—come in sheets of 100 or more shingles— 
easy to lay as a carpet—lay them on old roof 
or sheathing. 

Sold direct from gp at factory prices— 
freight P! 
al brings special on 
ge latest oes 662 

return Give® 
- of roof it possible. 4 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. ‘ 
612-662 Lock St. 











DISK 


CUTAWAY unerows 


Do better work, last longer and 
oftencos.less than other harrows. 
You ne least one of them. 
Ask your tc show you a 


Cutaway 

, OLAS 4 
t, write us 
dealer nd 


aler 


giving the 
we will € 
48-page book 
nd Intensive Tillage."’ 
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Capacities 214 to 3 tons per hour, Bui) at co engine 
can easily be used as a portable general utilit 
gine. Sans press without beit or sprocket c ain. 











Mount Gilead Cider Presses 


Net the biggest profit because they get the 
most cider out of apples with the least 
cost of operation. irty-six years ot 
success back of our guarantee to you. 
We make a press for every purpose. 
Also cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar genera- 
tors, spraying outfits, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 

( Oidest and largest manufacturers of cider 

presses in the world) 


103 Lincols Ave., Mount Gilead, Obie 
Or Room 119 C, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


HAYCOCK covers 


Stack, Wagon, Truck, Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain or waterproofed. 


saunas OE? Co., Migrs. 
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Stop Pitching Hay —Hoist It’ 


Don't break your back lifting. Put your engine to work. 
Let it save you time and earn money driving an 
Ireland Hoist 
me man end two horses. Strong, 
—— durable, rally guaranteed. Weal. 
so build Drag Baws, Wood Saws, Shia- 
le Mills, Saw mills. Send for literature. 











HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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DRILLING 
MACHINES 


WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, + drilling either deep or 


of soil or rock. Mounted 
With engines or horse pow- 
and durable. Any mechanic 
Send for catalog. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


shallow wells in any kind 
on wheela or on sills. 
era. Strong, simple 
ean operate them easily, 


WILLIAMS BROS., - 








LIME-SULPHUR AYDROMETER vei ciocen 


Saiermn— 91 





Agee Wamed bv eryeeaee 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa 


HENRY W. TAYLOR, 
Expert on Farm Drainage and trrigation 
100 State Street, rag gb N. ¥. 
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June 7, 1913 
Cowpeas for Hay and Soil 


F. C, BROWN, BUTLER COUNTY, 0 





Here and there on many farms are 
small plots of ground that are lacking 
in fertility and year after year they 
are cropped the same as other por- 
tions of the field and grow of less 
value all the time. Even if the plot 
is but an acre it will pay to sow it te 
cowpeas or some other. legume until 
the fertility has been restored. Cow- 
peas will give more return than al- 
most any other crop and at the same 
time restore the fertility to the land. 
Cowpeas do well on poor sandy soil 
and they can be grown for hay or for 
seed and will be profitable. When 
grown for seed they should be given 
clean culture until they completely 
cover the ground. When they are 
sown, for hay the seeding is heavier 
and they will soon cover the ground 
and smother out weeds. It is im- 
portant to prepare a good seed bed 
for them, however, as that is about 
all that can be done for the crop 
until time to harvest it. 

Several strips of ground have been 
renovated in this way on our farm 
and for years the crops succeeding 
the cowpea crop show to a row where 
the pea crop had been grown. There 
are many varieties of cowpeas on the 
market but one of the best is the 
Whippoorwill. The seed bed should 
be thoroughly prepared and the cow-+ 
peas sown aS soon as the ground is 
thoroughly. settled and warm. If 
sewn for hay from 1% to two bushels 








wait until the vines rot off and pull 
by hand but there is apt to be Joss of 
seed if harvested in this way. They 
are’cured out in piles and threshed 
by hand or the wheat threshing ma- 
chi.e may be used if a number of 
teeth are taken out of the concaves 
and cylinder. The machine should 
be run at a rather low rate of speed. 
Any plant that will renovate the 
soil, produce a paying crop of hay or 
seed and furnish food for all kinds 
of stock is a boon to farmers. The 
farmers of the South have recognized 
the value of cowpeas for a long time 
and northern farmers are gradually 
learning to use them as a substitute 
for clover. Where catches of clover 
can be obtained it is wise to grow it, 
as there is nothing better for hay or 
restoration of fertility to worn-out 
soil, but cowpeas will often grow 
where clover is a failure and for this 
reason is a most valuable plant. 


Sorghum for Hay 


Fe. Cc. B. 








A valuable crop for supplementing 
the hay crop is sorghum. If sown on 
land where cowpeas have been grown 
it will do better than a rotation with 
corn or wheat. In sowing sorghum 
for hay from one to two bushels of 
seed is used per acre, according to 
the quality of hay desired. The fine 
hay is easier to handle, but is lacking 
in sweetness. From eight to 10 tons 
of cured hay may be grown to an 














A Morgan Stallion of Excellent Form 


For grace and character, what surpasses the well-bred Morgan! The 
handsome Morgan stallion here pictured, now seven years old, is Acme No 


5227, a Vermont product, but now sold outside of that state. 


Acme is 


black and stands 15.2 hands high, weighing 1050 pounds. 


of seed is used per acre and the har- 
vesting is done when the pods are 
well formed, just before they begin 
to ripen. The mowing machine may 
be used to cut the hay, which is left 
on the ground for a day or two, then 
it is made into small bunches leaving 
as little of the hay on the ground as 
possible and left for a week or 10 
days. When stored there should be 
no external moisture. All kinds of 
stock enjoy cowpea hay and while 
quite a proportion of the coarse vine 
is rejected the proportion of waste is 
not great. Dairy cows do especially 
well on cowpea hay fed as a substi- 
tute for wheat bran. Some careful 
experiments have been made seubsti- 
tuting cowpea hay for bran in the 
dairy and it has been shown that but- 
ter can be produced at a saving of 
23% when this is done. When bran 
is as expensive as it has been for the 
past few years this is quite q consid- 
eration, and the fact that it isso hard 
to get bran that has not been adul- 
terated makes the substitution of 
cowpea hay still more desirable. If 
the crop of cowpeas was grown only 
as a green manure it would pay to 
raise them,~-but experiments have 
shown that a crop of hay or seed can 
be harvested and much value added 
to the land from the root system and 
the changed chemical condition of the 
foil resulting from their growth. 

If a seed crop is grown the harvest- 
jng is not done until the pods are 
thoroughly ripe, selecting a time 
when the vines are damp so the peas 
will hot shell. A mower may be used 
or a short bladed scythe if the peas 
are planted in rows. Some farmers 


acre. One great advantage in grow- 
ing sorghum hay is the fact that it 
thrives in seasons of drouth and is 
almost an insurance against hay 
shortage in dry seasons. In wet sea- 
sons it flourishes like the proverbial 
“green bay tree” and makes enor- 
mous yields. Twenty’ years ago the 
crop was almost unknown in many 
parts of the country except a small 
plot for sorghum molasses. Now al- 
most every farm has its plot of sor- 
ghum for hay or for the large stalks, 
and farmers find it a valuable addi- 
tion to the “barn pantry.” 

When grown for hay, sorghum can 
be pianted as late as July and ma- 
ture a valuable crop. It should be 
cut before the seed forms, as the seed 
will attract rats and mice if stored 
on the plant. It is not difficult to 
cure this hay, as it does not become 
damaged in wet weather and will 
cure very quickly if conditions are 
favorable. Sorghum does not renew 
the soil, but on the other hand is 
rather hard on the land, and for this 
reason its continued growth could 
not be advocated, but with a proper 
rotation it becomes-a crop of great 
value for hay, for seed, for fodder, 
and should have a place on every 
farm. 





Care of Milk for Cheese—Each gan 
of milk upon arrival at the factory 
must be carefully examined for acid- 
ity and cleanliness. If it is sour or 
has bad flavors it should not be ac- 
cepted. <Any patron delivering milk 
not coming up to the standard, should 
be called in and the matter presented 
to him. 
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FOR THE SAME 
POOF 


That is literally what you are doing if you 
are not using J-M Asbestos Roofing. For 
all other ready roofings have to be coated 
about four times during their life, and the to- 
tal cost of this is about $8.60 per square—or 
more than the original cost of most roofings. 


J- M Asbestos Roofing 


never needs coating or graveling. Its first cost is the only cost. This makes it the 

cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. Due to its stone (Asbestos) construction, 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is also absolutely fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof and acid-proof. 

This roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. Sold by hardware and lumber 

dealers everywhere. Send your order to our nearest branch if not at your dealer's. 
Write our nearest branch for Illustrated book No. 1725 ' 


as H. ,W. JOHNS - MANVILLE CO. ae 
timore Chicag' reas Milwaukee 
Boston Cleveland Kansas Cty SEES ESTOS New w Orleans Pittsburgh st St. Louis 


ageies Minneapolis a raha 1655 
For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., guiteD 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 











| 5 Year Guaranteed Buggies , 
At-/¥2-Retail Price , 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 
from us. We guarantee it to please you, and to be e bigger 
value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 


needn't keep it. Reference; §. Il, Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, lil. -. 4 \ ZB 
Mutual Buge gies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., are 7 BP a — Za 


ooh ate ti handsom 
7 built. The only line guar: 


t.mostetylieh vebic le WIAD DOs > 
direct at wholesale pri 2 $25. CANS KY Ss 


YR ws $100.00. Write for catalog and delivered prices. 


MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: Moud! 
$14.10 up; work harness $19. up, hose hie SENT ON APPROVAL. 


er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper chan retail. Catalog Free. Write today, 





A MUTU*L CARRIAGE G HARNESS MFG. Con Station 42F,£. St. Louis, lil. 


or Station 42F, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 











y= You in Need of Good Help 








> 





or Do You Want a Position on Some Farm 


- 


or have you got some implement or machine 
to sell, or want to trade some article for other 
goods? If that’s the case, here’s where the 
Farmers’ Help Bureau, Exchange Columns 
and Real Estate Market of the American 
Agriculturist will be of real service to you. 





This department of the American Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and 
benefit of our subscribers. It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way of securing 
- 2 or work and for finding a quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or 

person may wish to sell, buy or exchange. The advertisements are eagerly read each week 
by thomnande of farm families. 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 cents per word per issue. 
Simply write a brief, attractive description of your wants so worded as to interest the greatest 
number of people. The name and address is counted as part of the advertisement. Bach jnitia) 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 

No black-faced type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making even a small adver- 
tisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short advertisement briefly worded is as effec- 
tive as a larger one that will cost more. Everybody reads the advs, so that your advertisemen is 

to be effective, whether it is little or big. If you use this department to bring yeur wants 
to the attention of our readers, surely you will find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs 
so little to your wants known. 

it by postal or express money order or by check. Cash or stamps should be sent’ by 
registered mall. 


‘WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


AND SEND IT WITH THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


a 


























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Date 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Inclosed please find $ for which insert my word 
advertisement (at 6c a word) as written above, under the proper heading, in 
your Farmers’ Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, same 























to appear for weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 

Name. -_ 

Postoffice. ; State. Ly 
—_ 
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KKLY by Orange Judd Company, 

5 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
k City; president Herbert Myrick, 

. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
Burkett. All at 


SUBSCRIPTION DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
serond-class r Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

/XPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
stews to what time your subscription is paid. June 1% 
tmeons that your subscription expired with the last 
issue in May. July 13, that your subscription ex- 
pires with the last issue of June, and so on Vi hen 
payment is made the receipt of your puper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
fication that money has been received. In case re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
gure to give their old as well as their new adctress. 

ADVERTISING RATES—PFifty cents per agate line 
(14 tines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber 
American Agriculturist we positively guarentee, 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subecriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
bet we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subecribers and responsible advertisers. 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week from 
date of unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs 
of the swindle and loss, and within one month from 
the date when the advertisement appeared, and the 
subscriber must prove that in writing tu the adver- 
tiser he said: 

“1 saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist.”’ 

Always address our NEW YORK City heacdquariers. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Buliding 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editer 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


American Agriculturist - 126,225 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 364,400 
Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for the 
wejuad Fe of Chicago for Central West 
er iv 
Sretien Forming of Atlanta forthe South. . 
New | — ee Homestead of Springfield for the 


Total Circulation - - - - - 490,625 
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One of the differences between the 
farming of today and of a few years 
ago is that we now 
Extra Profits realize the value of 
keeping the land busy. 
Whenever a field is left to grow up 
in weeds it is going backward. With 
the bringing in of a greater variety 
of crops, we can now keep the land 
producing something from early 
spring until after frost. A catch crop 
of cowpeas after oats or wheat will 
make an extra profit and will leave 
the land better for having grown 
there. Rape seeded in the last cul- 
tivation of corn will make a good 
many pounds of mutton or pork to 
the acre, and at the same time will 
edd vegetable matter for the enrich- 
ment of the ground. Some very good 
farmers date the beginning of their 
financial success to the time when 
they began to take advantage of these 
little extras that mean profit. 





Before long the ponds will be cov- 
ered with green scum, from which 
are hatching num- 
berless mosquitoes, 
the streams will 
full of stagnant 
pools, and the little creeks will, many 
of them, have ceased to flow at all. 
It is a time to be on guard and to 
look well to the water supply for our 
live stock. There is some danger of 
stock actually contracting disease 
which may have incubated in the 
warm water of these shallow pools 
or in the oozy mud on the bottom, 
Many times it has been pointed out 
that hog cholera is transmitted very 
extensively through drainage water 
and .through small streams. Cows 
wading in streams in their effort to 
escape flies and heat have often car- 
ried disease infection on the outside 
of their bodies which, dropping into 
the milk pail as dust, produced sick- 
ness among the milk consumers. This 
possibility of disease infection, how- 
ever, is a small item compared to the 
other questions which are involved 
in the purify of the water supply. 
Water is one of the most important 
foods for live stock, and if they are 
to make good gains in flesh or pro- 
duce milk in paying quantities, they 
must drink a large amount of it. If 


Importance of 
Good Water 


a hog is compelled either to go 
thirsty or to drink the turbid water 
of the wallow, he ,will often choose to 
go thirsty, and the gains will not be 
satisfactory. Unless the dairy cow 
has an abundance of cool, clean wa- 
ter, there will be an immediate drop 
in the milk output as soon as hot 
weather comes on. Stagnant ponds 
and idly flowing streams should not 
be depended upon, 





Enlarging Transportation Facilities 


Traffic on the Great Lakes is grow- 
ing faster than anywhere else in the 
world. How many people 
this, or know that on the American 
side of the Sault Ste Marie canal 
there now under construction a 
lock bigger than the giant locks of 
the Panama canal? The deepening 
of the Erie canal, now nearly finished 
at a cost of upward of $150,000,000, 
will add still more to the movement 
of grain and produce by water from 
the interior to the coast via the lakes, 
Erie canal and Hudson river. It is 
now pointed out that at compara- 
tively small expense a deep water 
canal could be constructed from Lake 
Erie across to the Illinois river con- 
necting with Lake Michigan, thus 
cutting off several hundred miles of 
distance by water around the Michi- 
gan peninsula. Such deep waterway 
would connect with the Mississippi. 
This would open up a large portion of 
the United States to water transpor- 
tation as an efficient competitor with 
the railroads. The harnessing of 
flood waters, which destined to be 
done through co-operation of nation 
and states, will utilize power that may 
be sold at a price sufficient to not 
only pay the cost of such water con- 
servation, but help to defray the ex- 
pense of deepening these waterways 
and connecting them up into a com- 
prehensive system. Another phase of 
this plan the “inside route” for 
commerce along the Atlantic seaboard, 
which will make safer and quicker 
all coastwise trade. Such provision 
for water transport, together with a 
universal system of good roads and 
national memorial highways, im- 
peratively required to supplement 
steam railroads and electric railways 
The latter simply cannot handle the 
traffic that is coming. Transportation 
is in its infancy. The larger and bet- 
ter its facilities, the faster will all 
forms of transportation develop 
Every farm will benefit by these im- 
provements, 


is 


is 


is 


is 





When hot weather brings troubles 
for the dairyman and milk dealer, so 
that condemnation falls 
upon him at almost ev- 
ery turn, it is well to re- 
member that, as a rule, 
he doing the best he can. The 
housewife has a very important part 
in the pure milk problem and is able 
to be a very great help or make a 
great deal of trouble for the dairy- 
man, The little detail of washing 
the milk bottle as soon it emp- 
tied becomes a _ tremendorts factor 
when the thousands of bottles han- 
dled daily are considered. immedi- 
ate and thorough care of the milk af- 
ter it is delivered is as important as 
proper care on the farm. Many dairy- 
men, and doctors, too, are coming to 
believe that too much is said about 
the dangers from impure milk and 
not enough about the splendid food 
qualities of the pure product. 

_——__—_———_e—_- — 

There is a continual outcry against 
the middleman, who is supposed to 
absorb all cf the profits 
from farm produce, 
leaving little for the 
producer and charging 
the consumer a high price. So long 
as farmers market their products, as 
many of them now® do, the middle- 
man is absolutely essential. He re- 
ceives a bulk product. often mixed 
and ungraded, and divides it into the 
preper classes, discarding the waste 
and putting the remainder into con- 
dition for the consumer. The farm- 
er takes a basket full of eggs to his 
country store and they are fixed 
with others, piled into a case and 
shipped to the city. In the commis- 
sion. house, when they are graded, 
17% of these eggs must be thrown 
out for various reasons. The same is 
largely true of other products. A few 


Help from 
Housewives 


is 


as is 


Middleman 
Necessary 


realize 


farmers in every district have learned 
to do this grading and selecting on 
the farm, so that it is unnecessary to 
go over it again. These farmers are 
the ones who are making profits. 


This year some small creameries 
are going to fail because the farmers 
who supply their 
raw material will 
be led away to ship 
their cream to a 
market that promises better. After 
the local creamery is gone, according 
to past history, there will be nothing 
to control the prices, and the men 
who thought they were making a 
good bargain will find that they were 
mistaken. There is something more 
than community spirit and patriotism 
that should induce farmers to stand 
by their local creamery and continu: 
to haul in their cream to it. In the 
long run the small place can pay as 
much as any other and it is plain 
business policy to support it. 

The guardian angel -of the profes- 

sional crop killer has certainly for- 
saken him. Probably 
at no time since crop 
reporting has become 
common have condi- 
more uniformly against 
the man who attempts to govern 
prices by reporting destruction of 
small grains, poor condition of corn, 
and a generally bad outlook. For a 
few weeks in May drouth threatened 
through central Missouri, southern I]- 
linois, southern. Indiana, a part of 
Ohigg and a few other limited locali- 
ties. In every other section of the 
country conditions were practically 
ideal. Since the middle of May rains 
have fallen in nearly every section 
where dry weather promised to re- 
duce yields. Of course, in a few spots 
oats and probably winter wheat were 
permanently injured, but this injury, 
even in those isolated places, was 
small, and in the aggregate will 
amount to practically nothing. In a 
few other places rainfall was excess- 
ive. This simply delayed the plant- 
ing of corn and held back the crop. 
In a few other places frosts injured 
fruits to a certain extent, but even 
this will amount to but little. It 
too early, of course, to predict yields, 
but at the beginning of June condi- 
tions were exceedingly satisfactory. 
taking the country as a whole. Con- 
sequently, the crop killer practi- 
cally out of business the present cea- 
son. He is living in the hope that 
some calamity will befall the corn 
crop, that cyclones and floods will in- 
jure small grains’ during harvest. 
There is no reason for alarm, how,- 
ever, and the farmer as well as the 
business man is going along cheer- 
fully trusting to an even break, and 
to a profitable season. 

Suppose you lived in a consolidated 
school territory, and your children 
were being carried to 
and from the school 
in a wretched outfit, 
driven by an irrespon- 
sible boy, wouldn’t you object? The 
people in the “Bad Luck” district did, 
but their protests were of little avail. 
Such conditions are not found in all 
consolidated schoo! districts, but can 
be found in some. The new con- 
tinued story, The Prestons of Preston 
Hill, which begins next week, centers 
around a school laboring under these 
adverse conditions. Politics, love, 
poverty, pride and prejudice against 
the foreign element ali contribute to 
form a problem which is most intei- 
estingly solved. Those who like a 
strong love story will especially enjoy 
this new serial. 
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Local Creamery 
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Next Week a 
New Serial 


The farmer today is wise whoa 
watches all the corners for losses and 
the small leaks. This 
man is always looking 
to see that every foot 
of ground on the farm- 
stead is producing something. He is 
always. glad if someaqne can offer a 
new suggestion. The farmer who 
watches the little things usually has 
motfey in the bank, and has nothing to 
complain of except the low rate of in- 
terest paid. The man who does not 
watch the small leaks is not willing 
or ready to learn. He is still worry- 
ing over the mortgage and the high 
rate of interest which he has to pay. 





Stop the 
Small Leaks 


WITH 


THE EDITOR, 


By C.W.BURKETT 
Pertinent Queries and Answers . 


I have a large pile of coal ashes. Are 
they of any value? Should wood ashes 
be mixed with stable manure, or should 
each be applied separately?—IT. W. C., 
Ohio 

There is practically no plant food in 
cgal ashes. Stiff, dead and worn-out 
clay soils containing little vegetable 
matter are frequently improved by the 
addition of such materia!s 
ashes. The improvement due 
chanically rather than to any pliant 
feod in them. Wood ashes should not 
be mixed with stable manure, partic- 
ularly if the mixture is to remain un- 
used any length of time, because the 
ammonia will be released by the action 
of the lime on the manure. If the 
mixture is applied to the soil imme- 
diately and harrowed in, there is of 
course no objection. 


Has muck any value as a fertilizer? 
I have a muck bed but don’t know if i 
will pay me to haul this on to the fields 
What is your opinion about the matter’ 
[C. A. S., Ohio. 


Some muck beds contain a good 
deal of nitrogen, but this nitrogen is 
not available, and has got to decay 
and decompose as other organic 
forms. On small areas it may pay to 
use muck for mechanical improve- 
ment. If there is @ shortage of bed- 
ding, I would much perfer to 
muck for the stables for absorbing 
purposes, and then haul the stable 
residue to the field. 


as Coal 


1s me 
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Is there any best way for cuttirg and 
curing clover? Sometimes the weather 
is against hay making when the clove: 
needs to be cut. What is considered the 
best practice in handling clover from 
the field to the mow?—{[G. O. B., Dela- 
ware, 

It is quite true that the weather is 
often against good clover hay. In 
most sections there is wet weather 
some year or other at clover mak- 
ing time. I like to start the mower 
in the morning after the dew is off. 
Ordinarily this hay can be left right 
in the swath until the following day. 
Some good farmers use the tedder the 
Same day or the day following. If 
the tedder is used, it should be done 
before the clover dries, or else there 
will be great loss of the leaves and 
finer parts. After raking, clover may 
be put in large cocks for curing. If 
the weather is good a day or two 
later, the- cocks can be slightly 
opened, the heating process going on 
all the time. If clover goes through 
this sweat in the cock there will be Jit- 
tle or no trouble in the barn. If the 
weather is rainy or very damp, the 
cocks need not be disturbed at once 
Of course there is danger of loss if 
left too long in cocks in wet weather. 
Some good farmers have resorted to 
the use of canvas caps for keeping 
rain from getting into the cocks. 


I am told that I must lime my land 
to get clover to grow It doesn’t do 
very well now. I am also told that lim- 
ing the land helos other crops like peas 
and alfalfa. Why is this so?—(T. B, 
O., Pennsylvania. 

The crops mentioned belong to the 
legume family. These plants all have 
nodules or tubercles on their roots, 
which are simply the home of bac- 
teria, and which are built out of the 
nitrogen they gather in from the air. 
These bacteria are unable to live in 
sour or acid soils. Consequently to 
get a heavy growth of clover, peas or 
alfalfa, it will be necessary to correct 
this acid condition of the soil by lim- 
ing. Lime, you know, sweetens the 
soil. The clover sick soils that we 
used to thear so much about some 
years ago, had got in that condition 
because the neutralizing agents of the 
land had been used up. Even lime- 
stone soils often get sour. Conse- 
quently all old soils are more or less 
greatly improved by an application of 
lime every four to six years. Finely 
ground limestone rock may be used 
in place of the burned lime. If 1000 
to 2000 pounds of burned lime cor- 
rects the acidity, then about twice 
that quantity of ground ltmestone 
rock will be required. Old soils in 
which clever will not grow will re- 
spond to clover by liming and fertiliz- 
ing. Clover fancies a good supply of 
potash almost as much as it does lime. 
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“QUERY AND ANSWER 








This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization. large res and 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitied te 
receive, thromgh this department of American Agri- 

free upon request, answers to questions about 
biMiness matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
eommercial affairs. 


Collection on Old Bond 


I have a Selma and Guif railroad 
bond, issued in 1870, and guaranteed by 
the state of Alabama. The interest was 
paid three times and then the state re- 
pudiated-its debts and nothing has been 
paid since. Can anything be collected 
under the ruling of the United States 
supreme court, which decided that any 
creditor who did net assent to a reor- 
ganization or judicial. sale of a railroad 
has a valid claim for principal and inter- 
est against the successor to such rail- 
road corporation.—{D. D. & G. H. 8S. 

Whether this decision of the su- 
preme court applies to all debts and 
claims, is doubtful. It is doubtful al- 
so if it applies to a state that repudi- 
ates its debt. An individual cannot sue 
the state. A former.decision of tre 
supreme court decided that one state 
could sue another state and if any 
state held bonds that had “een repu- 
diated by a state, that state could 
recover, It is doubtful, however, 
whether any state in matters of this 
kind would sue another state, but it 
is certain that the individual could not 
do so. To get further information 
on this matter we wrote Robert C. 
Brickell, attorney-general of Alabama, 
who replied as follows: “Your letter 
requesting information in reference to 
the Selma and Guif railroad and some 
bonds issued by it in 1870, received. I 
regret that IL cannot give you the in- 
formation which you desire and am 
unable to advise you what the corpo- 
ration now own and operates, but was 
at one time that road.” 


Summer Daandiins for Profit 


I would like to take a city family to 
board this summer, or say from two to 
six city people to board on our farm. 
Could accommodate that number any 
time, or all the time from June to Sep- 
tember inclusive. Our house is clean, 
beds ¢€ . this is quite an attractive 
section for vacation, we have good home 
cooking, and prices of board are reason- 
able. We would like it if we could get 
ene or two young men who would be 
willing to work on the farm part of 
the time, or girls who would help in 
the house.—[Mr and Mrs Durkee 

Put a little want adv in the daily 
paper in one or more cities most con- 
venient to you. State briefly what you 
have to offer, and invite them to write, 
or better still, to come out and see 
you, when you will give them further 
particulars. Do not mention price. in 
the adv, but say terms reasonable. 
Don’t exaggerate, but make your lit- 
tle adv interesting. The main thing 
you want is to get an inquiry from 
anyone who may wish to come to the 
country for the summer. Then you 
ean follow that up by letter or by 
going to see the people. In some 
eases the railroads will insert such 
little advs free in the literature they 
send out soliciting city people to 
travel to the country over their lines. 

With a little gumption any well- 
orderea farmer’s family in a locality 
attractive to summer people can get 
all the boarders they can accommo- 
date, and at profitable prices. In the 
mountainous states of the east, and 
also in the lake region, thousands of 
farmers’ families receive in the ag- 
gregate millions of dollars for sum- 
mer boarders every year. Such peo- 
ple Hike plenty of fresh vegetables 
and fruits in their season, home cook- 
ing, fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
cheese. 

Many a farmer's 
a handsome revenue in this way. 
They handle the thing so well that 
the same people return to them every 
summer and bring their friends. 
Other farmers who attempt keeping 
summer boarders make a fizzle of it. 
The difference between success and 
failure is partly the difference be- 
tween the people. Some families have 
the knack of making their boarders 
feel at heme, furnish them what they 
want, and have the gift of making 
life agreeable for their visitors. In 
other farm homes the table may be 
better, but the “atmosphere” iS un- 
attractive or repellant, or there is 
something about the place, environ- 
ment or region that is distasteful. 
Again, one set of city people may be 
delighted with the latter and not with 
the former farm. You have to use 
gumption, sense and tact in dealing 
with people, eifher as boarders or in 
a other way. 

ere is an increasing number of 
young men and Women in tewns and 
eities who are seeking plates of farms 





family acquires 


or in‘farm homes for the summer 
months, in order to work for their 
living or to get the experience, or to 
earn some money. Such people usu- 
ally scan the help wanted columns 
of this or other farm papers, and it 
costs only a few cents to advertise also 
in the help wanted in the daily pa* 
pers, This movement of city youth to 
the country is worthy of every en- 
couragement. 


A Word for the Railroads 


I think the railroads are not~ over- 
paid when they receive a little less 
than 4% for hauling produce for which 
American housewives pay 13 billion do!- 
lars, when the other selling costs and 
the waste amount to 60%, or six a 
one-half billion dollars. The railroads 
are an important factor in this ques- 
tion, and there is nothing to be gained, 
but a lot to be lost by grinding the 
railroads to a pcint where they cannot 
make sufficient money to do their share 
toward cutting out the farm waste. The 
better the railroads are, the more expe- 
ditiously they can haul the business, 
but they must have the money to put 
their roads in proper condition for safe 
and economical operation, 

Vegetables cannot be hauled in coal 
cars and fruit cannot be transported in 


cattle cars. The v ble and fruit 
business must have the best up-se-Cate 
cars to handle the business from the 
farms to the markets in the best con- 
dition. The rail want to do their 
share in providing economical ex- 
tensive means of, handling food to the 
different markets of the different 
cities, but the cost of doing these things 
and many others not enumerated is very 
large and will call for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. As things now stand 
the railroads are unable to do as much 
as they would like to do. The reason 
they cannot do this is that they cannot 
find the money to pay for additional 
facilities and aid in many ways to build 
up the agricultural interests.—(B. 
oakum. 

Doesn’t the above hit the nail on 
the head? Why everilastingly slam- 
bang the railroads? Isn't it better to 
build up than to tear down? There 
have been railroad abuses in times 
past, their management may be still 
further improved, but they must earn 
a fair return on the actual cash in- 
vested or the railroads cannot get the 
fresh capital required for needed im- 
provements. The shares of many rail- 
roads are worth today only half as 
much as a few months or years ago, 
and siow of sale at that, because they 
are not earning enough to yield an 
average of 5% on the money invested 
therein, 


Today it is easier for the average 
farmer to obtain money on mortgage 
than it is for the average railroad! 
And this is true, although the rail- 
roads have the advantage of a mag- 
nificently organized financial method 
for marketing their securities, The 
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farmer, on the other hand, as yet has 


no system at all for handling his secu- - 


rities, The co-operative finance’ was 
advocate, which becoming increas- 
ingly popular, will help to make farm 
bonds as popular and marketable as 
railroad bonds. Meanwhile, let the 
public be fair with the railroads, for - 
what should we do without them? 
A Prompt Adjustment 

A friend renewed the family’s sub- 
scription for this paper and in connec- 
tion therewith entered a complaint about 
some transaction with an advertiser 
whom we know to be absolutely square 
and reliable. Because the letter went 
into our subscription department, there 
was some delay in its reaching our serv- 
ice bureau, so Wwe wrote the subscriber 
and by return mail received this an- 
swer: “Your advertiser made satisfac- 
tory returns March 26. Sorry to cause 
you any inconvenience, and many thanks 
for your kind interest in such matters.” 

This incident offers two sugges- 
tions: 1, Allow a reasonable time for 
remittance an@ returns on goods 
shipped or for filling orders; 2, let- 
ters for this department should be 
written as a communication entirely 
separate from the subscription or ad- 
vertising departments. 


Rural Schools—A plan for supply- 
ing the rural schools of Quebec with 
teachers trained in agriculture and 
household sciences was recently pre- 
sented at a meeting in McDonald col- 
lege by Dr Sinclair, who suggested 
that a substitution of part of the pro- 
fessional training required for teach- 
ers in rural schools be made. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 





11% Less This Year 


Rubber has dropped a little. 
And our factory cost, because of 


multiplied output, has dropped 


alittle more. Our new facto- 


ries are completed, and we've 
equipped them with the latest 
labor-saving machinery. 


What You Save 


You save, by using these new- 
type tires, all the ruin of rim-cut- 
ting. And that is what wrecks 
23 per cent of the old-type clinch- 
er tires. 

You get extra capacity. No- 
Rim-Cut tires are 10 per cent 
larger than the same rated size in 
clinchers. And that oversize, un- 
der average conditions, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

And now you save on price—11 
per cent under what these tires 
cost last year. 


No Extra Price 


No standard tire of any type 
costs less than No-Rim-Cut tires 
today. 

Hooked-base. tires—tires which 
rim-cut—now cost the 


Their Records - 


No-Rim-Cut tires, when they 
cost more than clinchers, came to 
outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires has 
doubled over aud over. It has 
become the sensation of Tiredom. 


More Goodyear tires were solid 
last year than in the previous 12 
years put together. And car 
makers alone have contracted this 
year for 890,680 of them. 


Now No-Rim-Cut tires cost no 
more thap old-types, and our de- 
mand from users so far this year 
has jumped 85 per cent. 


Just Be Fair 


All we urge is fairness to your- 


Now we have a capacity 
pretty close to 8,000 motor 
tires daily. 

As a result, No-Rim-Cut tires 


are costing about 11 per cent 
less than last year. 


self. TeSt the tires which, on 
countless cars, have shown the 
lowest cost per mile. 


One glance will shaw that these 
tires can’t rim-eut, that they are 
over rated size. Find out how 
this lowers tire bills, 


Hundreds of thousands of men 
who have done that now use Good- 
year tires. 


Also be fair to us. For 14 years 
our experts have worked to lessen 
tire upkeep. And we are still 
spending $100,000 yearly on re- 
search and experiment. 


Now comes this 11 per cent re- 
duction. Doesn’t this record, in 
your estimation, call 





same as these new- 
type tires which don’t, 


Tires just rated size ’ 
now cost as much as 
these oversize tires. 








ae 
Consider how it 
pays to insist on these, 
savings when they 
cost you nothing extra. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Shid Treads 
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AKRON, OHIO 


for a test of these 
tires? 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book— 14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 


economize on tires. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities _ 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

_ Main Canadian Office, Torento, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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Ohio Alfalfa Day 


FRANK BUHLEN 


Last week an alfalfa day was held 
at Mechanicsburg by Wing Brothers 
and other alfalfa growers whose ob- 
ject was to form an association, The 
day was all that could be asked for a 
May day—bright sun, not too warm 
for comfort. The rain of the fore part 
of the week had made conditions such 
that most farmers could not work’ in 
the fields. Everyone was surprised at 
the way people come, Joe Wing in his 
address said he had thought his invi- 
tations would bring 400, but when he 
saw 5000, he did not know what to do 
with so many. Mr Allen of the Inter- 
national harvester company, chairman 
of the day, had asked that there be 
acres of people at Woodlawn farm 
and they had surely believed what he 
meant, There were bankers, railroad 
men, business men, schoolteachers, in 
fact, every class of men with their 
women and children, 

Joe Wing told the story of Wood- 
lawn farm alfalfa from the first plant 
in 1888 to the present time. Hon A, P. 
Grout of Winchester, Ill, president of 
Mllinois alfalfa association, gave a talk 
on his growing alfalfa, and spcke of 
many things of interest, For instance, 
he ssid what made him successful 
with alfalfa was his Scotch herdsmen, 
who insisted that he continue to grow 
it so that he could make better doddies, 
Gov Cox opened by commanding the 
Wings on their work and success and 
said Ohio should be more proud of 
their Alfalfa Jo than Nebraska of 
Alfalfa Bill. He said if the farmers 
between there and West Jefferson 
would make good use of.the split-log 
drag on their road they would have a 
boulevard of a now very poor 
gravel road, Prof Holden, _for- 
merly of Iowa agricultural college, 
spoke of his method of introducing al- 
falfa on every farm in the central 
west, Prof H.C. Price of OS U spoke 
more about the farmers’ credit he had 
studied, and thought as the governor 
that some of the surplus in the state 
treasury should be let out to farmers 
at a low rate of interest. 

A. P. Sandles spoke in his usual 
forceful manner thanking the gov- 
ernor for his promised support of 
agriculture and many other things, 
and thanking the business men of the 
state for the way they had assisted 
him in sending the farm boys to 
‘Washington. He urged as many as 
could to assist in this work as it would 
all come back to them and _ their 
posterity. 

The officers chosen for the Ohio al- 
falfa growers’ association as formed 
are as follows: President, Joseph E, 
Wing; vice-president, C. H. Allen; sec. 
retary-treasurer, French Crow of Mar- 
ion; executive committee, S, .Turney 
Keeys of Wiliamsport, C. B, Pol- 
lock of Vanwert, Houston of South 
Charleston, Grimes of Portsmouth, 
The meeting adjourned by giving to 
the Wing boys a rousing vote, of 
thanks. Everyone said it surely was 
@ day of success in every way. 


Crops and Stock in Review 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, O 


Wheat plants do not show very 
rapid progress in growth. In many 
fields the conditions are not so prom- 
ising as on May 1. The plants seem 
to be thinning, and there are bare 
places. No doubt the excessive rain- 
falls during the last week of March 
injured the wheat in many level fields. 
Oats are growing slowly. The acreage 
is much less than that of last year. 
Meadows of timothy grass are not so 
promising as they were one year ago. 
The acreage is about the same, Red 
clover and alfalfa have made good 
growth, Alfalfa in some fields is about 
ready to cut, Many pasture fields have 
a fine growth of blue grass, tim- 
othy and redtop and have not had 
live stock on them except where 
herded, As the fences were washed 
away along creeks between farms in 
many places during the March flood 
farmers have not had leisure time to 
repair or. build new fences. There was 
@ general sweep of all kinds of fences 
with posts, long strings of wire fences 
theld fast to the posts, and all went out 
together. A very stringent law 
‘was enacted by the general assembly 
of Ohio during its last session with 
regard to live stock running .at large. 
They must be closely herded, and 
when driven along the highway must 
have sufficient drivers to keep them in 
the read. 

Many farmers have their entire 

lanting of corn done and generally 

e grain has grown shoots quickly, 

he plants now showing above ground. 

‘otatoes generally were planted two 

four weeks later than in 1912, There 
been a good growth of vegetables 

fin gardens. Farmers have been short 
tof teams to do their work. There has 
‘been such a great demand for team 
ihorses in the city that the country has 
teen thoroughly hunted over by horse 
buyers and every horse that could be 
purchased has been rushed to the city 
at some price. The city newspapers 





AMONG THE FARME 


have in their pages many advertise- 
ments of horses and wagons for sale, 
but many of the horses are aged and 
have been fitted up for sale, some of 
them not able to do much work; yet 
many of them go back onto farms and 
are able to do light work, while others 
disappoint the buyers. 

There is some demand, more than 
usual, for beef breeds of cows and 
heifer calves, Farmers who have been 
selling their hay and grain on the 
market find prices much lower than 
they were in 1912, while the price 
readily paid for good quality beef cat- 
tle is higher; then farmers who keep 
cows for milk production find it diffi- 
cult to hire men who will milk. 
Also the necessity of milking the cows 
so early in the morning, getting out at 
4 o’clock in order to make the de- 
livery to the station, all tends toward 
less milk production and more beef 
and pork production. 

Hay $9 to $12, wheat $1.05, corn 60 
cents, oats 40 cents, potatoes 65 cents 
to $1, as to quality, seed potatoes, 
Early Ohio 70 cents, Early Rose 65 
cents, Hebrons 65 cents, Carman 65 
cents, Rurals 65 to 70 cents, Russets 
75 cents, Triumphs $1.° New York and 
Maine grown seed is the most 
desirable and most productive. 

winter wheat $5.05 to 

per barrel, whole wheat 

flour $4.65, corn and oats chop per ton 
$24, bran $24, middlings $26, creamery 
butter 31 to 82 cents a pound, process 
or renovated 28 cents, packed 18 to 20 
cents, fine country made 30 to 35 
cents, made from cold water set milk, 
surface skimmed, 12 to 15 hours cream 
rising, hand churned 35 to 40 cents in 
pound prints, Eggs 20 to 25 cents as 
to size per dozen, Chickens per pound 
alive 15 cents, dressed 18 cents, frys 
35 to 40 cents apiece, vinegar, pure 
cider, 25 cents, manufactured 20 cents. 
Hides, steer 12 cents per pound, cow 
skins 11 cents, calf 15 cents,” There is 
a good demand for well-bred beef 
bred steers for beef at 7 to 8 cents 
per pound, crossbreeds and common 
equally as well fattened $6 to $7, cows 
$5 to $6.50, heifers $5 to $7, bulls $4.50 
to $7, sheep $4.50, shorn spring lambs 
$4 to $6 per head. Hogs best $8.70, 
common $7 to $7.75, roughs $6. Veal 
calves 8 to 10 cents per pound, Quality 
fixes the price on all meat producing 
animals; there,is more desirable meat 
in well-bred meat breeds of animals 
than in the crossbreeds, and the fine- 
ness of bone makes a great difference, 





Honoring Director Thorne 


Director Charles E. Thorne has 
completed a quarter of a century of 
successful work as director of the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station. 
This fact will be appropriately cele- 
brated at an anniversary banquet 
which will be given at Wooster, O, 
in connection with the annual field 
day, June 20. Men prominent in agri- 
cultural affairs as well as their wives, 
sweethearts, sisters and ~° daughters 
will be present. 

All who wish to participate in this 
anniversary celebration are invited to 
attend the banquet as well as the 
field day program. Those who desire 
tickets for the banquet are requested 
to reserve them as soon as possible 
through W. H. Kramer, Wooster, 0, 
in order that arrangements may be 
made for all who attend. 





Franklin Co Backward—May was a 
cold, drizzly, disagreeable month and 
farm work was done with great dif- 
ficulty. Farmers are behind with 
their planting but a few sunny days 
will enable them to get crops in, 
Sheep shearing was done early in or- 
der to get wool to market before the 
tariff change came. Labor is scarce 
and higher than usual, due in part to 
the demand for labor- from flood 
stricken cities which are making re- 
pairs rapidly. Columbus is paying 
teamsters $6 a day for man, team and 
wagon. The heavy freeze killed much 
of the fruit. Strawberries are begin- 
ning to ripen but the crop will be very 
short, only protected areas bearing. 
Large fruits are nearly all destroyed. 
The bloom on all kinds of fruit was 
heavier than ever known in this sec- 
tion. Some large orchardists pro- 
tected their trees with smudges and 
oil stoves. Very few flowers were out 
for Memorial day. Dry goods mer- 
chants and milliners report dull busi- 
ness in the medium priced goods, while 
other lines are doing only a fair 
amount of business. Part of this is 
due to the unseasonable weather and 
part to the uncertainty as to what ef- 
fect’ tariff- legislation will have on 
business. From northern Ohio come 
reports of total loss of fruits by freeze, 
with here and there a protected or- 
chard escaping.—[M. E. Lee. 

Corn Outlook Poor—The season in 
Belmont Co has been very wet. The 
dry weather in early May was much 
against the growing wheat and mead- 
ows. Since then weather has been 
cool and wet. Many have not finished 
corn planting. What corn is up that 
was planted on old sod is almost de- 
voured by cutworms, The corn crop 
in this neighborhood is anything but 
promising, Wheat is very little more 
than a half crop. Fruit was all de- 
stroyed by late freezes excepting on 


high ground, Pastures look fine, great 
growth of white clover. A fine growth 
for honey with those having bees. 
Stock of all kinds is scarce, especially 
cattle. A great demand for. cows, as a 
creamery has been started in Bel- 
mont lately. Belmont Co has nearly 
60 coal mines in operation, which 
makes good markets and the demand 
for milk and butter also eggs is very 
good. A few farms for sale that can 
be had at a bargain just now. When 
the dairy business gets in full blast 
they will undoubtedly jump the price 
on available dairy farms. The fruit 
business is also a good business for 
this county. Farming and fruit grow- 
ing are not keeping pace with the in- 
creased population, 

Many Silos Going Up—Wheat and 
oats in Meigs Co are looking fine, 
Meadows are short but with plenty of 
rain they will gain from now until 
harvest. Pastures are starting good. 
Corn is about all planted, Some is up 
well and farmers look for a good 
stand. More silos going up this season 
than have been built here before. 
Some silage corn has not yet been 
planted. Cattle of all kinds are high. 
Apples will be about 15 to 25% of a 
crop. Not any early apples, pears, 
cherries, plums nor many peaches, 
Young orchards are growing well. 

Large Corn Acreage—Weather is 
cool at Seaman. Plenty of moisture. 
Too wet to plagt corn. Some farmers 
still breaking ground for corn. A good 
stand has been secured. A large acre- 
age of corn is being put out, Rye is 
well headed and wheat is coming in- 
to head, Oats are making a good 
growth. Some tobacco is set out and 
a large acreage will be set if enough 
plants can be secured. Some new res. 
idences are being erected. Wool is a 
slow sale because of low price at 17c 
for best. Corn is 65 to 70c p_ bu, 
wheat $1.05, 

Wheat Looks Fine—Wheat is look- 
ing fine in Jefferson Co now. Oats are 
coming rather slowly. Shearing sheep 
and corn planting are the order at 
present, Much, time was used this 
spring. Potatoes are doing nicely. 
Some old ‘potatoes sell at 60c p bu. 
Young chickens are ready for market, 
Pigs are high, some dying, selling 
from $8 to $9 p pr. Great demand for 
herses and farm help. Oil drillers are 
busy. Not much fruit, 

Little Fruit Left—Wheat is looking 
fine in Franklin Co. Been too cold 
for corn. ~Some corn to plant yet. 
Cutworms and wireworms are very 
bad in some places. Very little fruit 
left on this. section. Peas sown for 
the Canal Winchester canning factory 
do not look very prosperous, most of 
them were hurt by the frost. Hogs 
are high and very scarce, Corn is 
bringing 50c at the warehouse, wheat 
$1 p bu, hens 13 to 17fe p Ib, friers 
and broilers 25 to 30c, eggs 19c p doz. 


Larger Potato Acreage—There is 
lots of corn to plant yet in Hancock 
Co. Have been having heavy rains 
here that will run the corn planting 
into June. It looks now as if the 
meadows would be light. Wheat 
looks fair. There was a large oats 
crop sown. They look good except 
some fields that were sown early and 
were too wet. There will be a larger 
potato crop planted here than usual. 
Stock of all kinds is very big, espe- 
cially butcher stuff. Old chickens are 
selling for 15¢ p lb, wheat $1 p bu, 
oats 32c, corn 50c, rye 60c, potatoes 
40c, butter 24c, eggs 21c. 

Rain a Blessing—Rain lately has 
been a great blessing to Hannibal. 
The ground in many places was so 
hard that plowing was given up un- 
til the rain should come. Old mead- 
ows are not looking well. New seed- 
ing is looking fair. The good road 
from Hannibal to Oswego has failed 
to materalize, also the connection 
from Fulton. Fruit trees seem more 
than ordinarily full of fruit. Cows 
and horses are very high in price. 
Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 25 to 
p lb, dressed chickens 20c p Ib. 

Corn Planting Late—Corn planting 
will be late in Adams Co. Weather 
very cool and wet. Frost practically 
ruined the peach crop. Apples are 
dropping off trees. Tobacco plants 
will be late; very little tobacco set, 
Wheat promises to be best in 20 years. 
Corn selling at 55 to 60c p bu, hogs 
$7.50 p 100 lbs. Pigs at eight weeks 
old sell for $3 to $4 ea. 


Wool Lower—Oats sowing and corn 
planting have made it a difficult mat- 
ter to get feams and men, at $4 per 
day to make the necessary repairs to 
roads in Delaware Co. Wool is a few 
cents lower than last year, 16 to 20c 
p lb offered. Wheat is heading out 
with a good prospect for a full crop. 
Apples and pears were mostly all 
killed. New and old meadows are 
well mixed with clover. 


Corn Looks Badly—The dry weath- 
er of the first of the month has been 
broken by much rain during the past 
10 days at Radcliff. So much cold 
rain is making the corn look badly. 
Much corn is in need of work.. The 
cutworms are doing much damage. 
There has been a larger acreage of 
corn planted than usual. Potatoes 
are looking fihe. There seems to be 


Americ ricuiturist 


cull 


a Scarcity of cabbage and tomato 
plants dwing to bad seeds and insects 
working on the plants. Fruit on the 
low ground is all destroyed by frosts. 
Much work will be done on the roads 
with teams and road graders. Several 
miles of pike will be built again this 
summer in Vinton county. 

Fertilizer on Corn—The farmers of 
Tuscarawas Co have left their cattle 
out in pasture. They are plowing 
for corn and potatoes. The weather 
has-been fair, with some rains, Some 
fruit was frozen by the recent frosts, 
some wheat also. Roads are fair with 
few improvements. The farmers 
have used some fertilizer on their corn 
ground. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Activities 


The bureau of soils, in co-opera- 
tion with the West Virginia geologi- 
cal survey, will soon begin a soil 
survey of the Boone-Logan-Mingo 
area, covering approximately 1360 
Square miles. The survey will be 
made for the purpose of determining 
the different types of’soil in the area 
and what crops they are best adapted 
to. The survey will be finished in 
the fall, when the report will be pre- 
pared and published later, together 
with a soil map in colors, showing the 
locations and extent of the different 
types of soil, farmhouses, churches, 
schools, railgoads, public roads and 
streams in the area. The field work 
of the soil survey of Kanawha county 
will also be resumed this spring, and 
will be completed at an early date. 
The bureau has made soil surveys of 
25 counties and a partial survey of 
another, 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the West Virginia branch 
of the American poultry association 
in Morgantown, arrangements were 
made with officials of the state ex- 
reriment station for carrying on the 
work in poultry education under the 
appropriation made by the legislature 
at its recent session. The-ballots cast 
in the recent mail election showed the 
old offfcers to be re-elected. A con- 
ference was held with Dean Sander- 
son and C. R. Titlow of the agricul- 
tural extension department regarding 
poultry extension work, The legis- 
lature appropriated $750 for the work 
until July 1 and $1000 a year for two 
years after that. The work must be 
carried on under supervision of the 
experiment station. It is planned to 
prepare exhibitions of model chicken 
houses, feed hoppers, enlarged pho- 
tographs and other exhibits to be 
shown at county fairs, farmers’ insti- 
tutes and the various poultry shows 
in the state. It is also planned to 
equip a‘car to spend ‘half a day at 
each depot in the state if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with the 
railroads for transportation, 





Plenty of Rain—The early part of 
May was dry in,;Nicholas Co. Frost 
May 10-that killed nearly all of the 
apples and other fruit. Have had 
plenty of rain for the past few days. 
Eggs are 15c p doz, butter 20c p lb, 
old hens 30 to 40c ea. Wheat and 
grass are short on account of drouth. 

Wheat Looks Promising—Weather 
has been very rainy in Grant Co lately 
and crops are growing well. Some corn 
has been cultivated the first time, It 
stands well, but the crows are taking 
it badly in places. Wheat is beginning 
to head and looks very promising. 
Milch cows seem scarce and are selling 
at a high price; good ones bringing 
from $75 to $90 ea. Lambs are selling 
for 6c p lb delivered in July. Shotes are 
scarce and very high. D. C. Alt burned 
a large amount of lime on his moun- 
tain farm. Farmers locally are using 
much more lime than formerly, 

Crops Looking Well—The weather 
is very wet and cool in Pleasants Co. 
Corn is not all planted yet, owing te 
wet weather. Corn, wheat and pota- 
toes are all looking well. No fruit to 
speak of except berries. The dry 
weather the early half of May has 
damaged the grass considerably. Pas- 
tures now are good. A great scarcity 
of spring pigs here, prices for them 
are very high. Wool growers are 
worried and complaining of the price 
of wool. 

Pears and Cherries Killed—Some 
corn is up and some are not through 
planting yet in Raleigh Co. The grass 
crop will be fairly good. Onions look 
nicely. All garden truck is doing well. 
Cats are late, but are doing well. 
Fruit will be a fair crop, but pears 
and cherries are killed. 





At Cleveland, hogs 8%c p Ib, clipped 
lambs 6@7%c, sheep 5@5'éc, calves 6 
@10%c, steers 6% @8%c, No 2 red 
wheat $1.11 p bu, No 3 yellow corn 
62%c, No 3 white oats 483c, timothy 
hay 15 p ton, spinach 25c p bx, aspar- 
agus 75c@1 p doz, eggs 22%c, fowls 
17%e p lb, broilers 32c. 

At Columbus, wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 
60c, oats 50c, bran $24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 26, timothy hay 12, eggs 20¢ p 
doz, fowls 13c' By &. onions 40c p bu. 
strawberries 2. 3.75 p cra 1 
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The Referedym in Operation 


Ohio is ‘having her first experience 
with the referendum and is naturally 
frisky. City dailies are circulating all 
serts of stories about all sorts of com- 
bination of effort, while Gov Cox sits 
tight on his legislation and declares he 
will defend it against all comers, and 
win out five to one, According to press 
reports he will start campaigning July 
1, and will fight for workmen’s com- 
pensation and the agricultural com- 
mission measures. It is assumed that 
he will get in some hard licks for 
other measures if they are referred. 
There must be a change in nomemcla 
ture. No measure passed by both 
houses and approved by the governor 
ean be called a law for 90 days in 
which time any who desire may init- 
iate a petition against the measure, So, 
the measure is a ‘“‘measure”’ and not a 
“bill” or a “law” till the 90 days 
elapse. Of course, tax levies and 
emergency legislation become laws in 
the old way. 

The anti-saloon league 
the measure forbidding 
liquor into dry counties, 


is referring 
shipment of 
This was an 
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the voters, and the granges voted 
seven to one to referend, The execu- 
tive committee, therefore, will conduct 
a referendum on this matter. 
Persistent rumors circulate through 
the city press that the grange is in co- 
operation with other organizations, no- 
tably the Equity, to referend the agri- 
cultural and workmen’s compensation 
measures through the same channels. 
The secretary of the Equity associa- 
tion is Charles S. Gongwer, a news- 
paper man formerly associate editor 
of the Journal of Commerce apd iden- 
tified with the Ohio state board of 
commerce for a number of years. No 
announcement to this effect has been 
made by the state grange officials, but 
it is believed that no such co-opera- 
tion is contemplated. Many are eager 
to referend, and every possible plea 
will be made for funds, With over 600 
local granges it is important to get 
affiliated with them to get the mem- 
bers to circulate petitions and get sig- 
natures free of charge. The farmers 
are wide-awake enough, however, not 
to be eager to do this work for noth- 
ing that city men may get more out 
of the funds raised. They doubtless 
will co-operate where it is to their in- 
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Chester White Pig of Promise 


First in class for pigs under six months old is the enviable 


record of the 


animal-here pictured at ‘the Missouri state fair last fall. 


initiated bill which the legislature did 
mot pass. 

The Equity association has been or- 
ganized with headquarters at Cleve- 
iand, to referend the workmen’s com- 
pensation measure. This puts liability 
besurance companies out of business 
and compels all who employ more 
than five persons regularly to provide 
life and accident insurance for their 
employees, The state conducts the in- 
g@urance, 

Newspaper reports have it that the 
‘Equity association is to referend the 
Warnes tax measure, which does away 
with the old system of electing tax of- 
Scials and makes such officials ap- 
gaintive, It also has drastic reguia- 
tions as to property assessment, pro- 
wiges for annual appraisement of land 
fmstead of quadrennial, and taxpayers 
will have to enter suit in the courts 
te® secure remission of taxes, The Ohio 
atate board of commerce which has 
aaken an active part in taxation matt- 
ers isalso reported to be getting out 
weferendum petitions on this measure. 
The same is true of the Kilpatrick 
measure which removes the 1910 in- 
ternal tax limitations and makes the 
president of the board of education of 
gnaost of the counties members of the 
budget commission. It is not yet 
known which one of the organizations 
will handle the referendums. How- 
ever, it will be the one to which 
yweople respond the most readily and 
freely with cash, for referendum elec- 
tiens are costly affairs. 


Franchise of Students 


There is considerable agitation 
@mong college people to referend the 
Winnefrock measure which disfran- 
ahises college students, A similar 
meeasure was vetoed by Gov Harmon. 
allege people do not understand why 
aiadents should be discriminated 
against while printers, stone masons, 
besilders and laborers of all sorts, if in 
the county or the state the required 
usmber of days, are permitted to vote. 
Geme believe the measure is unconsti- 
tutional, but others are afraid to risk 
anything being unconstitutional under 
Zhe new constitution. 

The measure making schoolhouses 
@ecial centers, to be used without any 
interference by the board of education 
introduced by A. Ross Read of Akron, 
is also thought to be a measure that 
wilh go to referendum. The board of 
«ommerce offers to referend this and 
tke Finnefrock if there is sufficient 
strength to look after signatures to 
petitions without cost to the board. 

The executive committee of the 
@hio state grange referred the ques- 
tion of whether ti should referend the 
@gricuitural commission measure to 


terest to co-operate, but if wise, they 
will not pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for others. 





Pennsylvania State Fair 
CYRUS T. FOX 


It is expected that the legislature 
will, before its adjournment, pass the 
state fair bill introduced in the house 
January 27 and referred the same day 
te the committee on agriculture, That 
it will undergo considerable amend- 
ment is likely, as it is a measure 
which has caused almost more inquiry 
than any other now before the legisla- 
ture. Opposition has been manifested 
on the part of county agricultural or- 
ganizations, and members are con- 
Sstantly in receipt of letters urging 
them to vote against it. 

Several efforts have been made to 
fix a date of adjournment without suc- 
cess. It now looks as if the legislature 
will be in session during the greater 
part of June. The members do not 
expect to be able to leave for their 
homes befcre June 19, Thus, ample 
time will be permitted for the consid- 
eration of all amendments. The com- 
mittee on agriculture has reported the 
proposed bill favorably, with an ap- 
proval of the large sum _ asked 
of $500,000. 

In brief, the measure provides for a 
state fair commission to be composed 
of the governor, the secretary of agri- 
culture and seven other members to 
be appointed by the governor, This 
board is to provide a permanent loca- 
tion for the stae fair, of which it will 
have sole control, One fair is to be 
held each year, the dates of which 
are to be fixed by the commission at 
its January meeting. The members of 
the commission are to receive no com. 


pensation for their services, but their’ 


necessary traveling and hotel expenses 
in attending the regular and special 
meetings of the board will be paid. The 
commissioners shall appoint a general 
manager, secretary, treasurer, clerk 
and stenographer whose compensation 
they shall fix. These appointees are 
not to be members of the board, and 
the term of each (to be fixed by the 
commission) is not to exceed four 
years, Whatever moneys are appro- 
priated shall be expended by the state 
fair commissioners in such manner as 
“will best advance the interests of 
agriculture, live stock breeding, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, manufactures and 
domestic arts in this state. “Section 12 
provides severe penalties for selling 
intoxicating liquors, or engaging in 
gaming, or conducting any indecent or 
immoral exhibition, “at or within one 
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mile of the place where the state fair 
is held.” 


The sum of $500,000 is appropriated 
for the period ending May 31, 1914, 
but as this date has almost passed an 
amendment fixing another date will be 
in order. The great pressure from all 
sides for appropriations, and the fact 
that the appropriation bills which 
have been reported greatly exceed the 
anticipated revenues of the state may 
result in a reduction in the amount of 
the appropriation. Delays are likely to 
arise which will prevent the holding 
of a state fair this year. 

To formulate plans for defeating 
the proposition a meeting of represen- 
tatives of 25 county fair associations 
was held in Harrisburg and the state 
association of county fairs was forme 1. 
The delegates appeared before’ the 
house committee on appropriations 
and protested against the passage of 
the bill. It was their main contention 
that the establishment of a state fair 
would put the smaller fairs out of 
business, 

The experience, however, of those 
who have had much to do in the hold- 
ing of fairs is quite the opposite. State 
fairs have invariably caused the coun- 
ty organizations to brush up, and bet- 
ter classes of exhibits have been stim- 
ulated, Premium lists have been en- 
larged, and instead of being confined 
to the county in which the fair is held 
have been thrown “open to the 
world,” as at Allentown, York and oth- 
er places in Pennylvania where suc- 
cessful fairs are held. Such fairs can 
never be made to suffer by what might 
be supposed to be the greater effect 
of a state fair. 

I have had more than 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the management of agri- 
cultural fairs, the last six of which 
were devoted to fairs in Virginia. 
After serving at Roanoke and Rad- 
ford, and later assisting in an advisory 
capacity at Europia, Galax, Lynchburg 
and Tazewell, I became connected 
with the Virginia state fair in Rich- 
mond. After an interval of 20 years 
this was revived in 1906, with great 
success, a new orgafiization (the Vir- 
ginia state fair association) having 
been effected in that year. 


New York Milk Market 


{From Page 718] 
will be acted on by the members of 
the exchange on Wednesday, June 11. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
31 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
3,354 

610 

2,050 

2,325 


2,646 
150 
4,505 


Susquehanna 

West Shore 
Lackawanna 

N Y C (long haul)..... 
N YC lines (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh Valley ... 3,150 
Homer Ramsdell 0 
New Haven 112 
Other sources 8 32 


line. . 


Totals 








MEMORY IMPROVED 
Since Leaving Off Coffee 


Many. persons suffer from poor 
memory who never suspect coffee Hs 
anything to do with it. 


The drug—caffeine—in coffee, acts 
injuriously on the®nerves and heart, 
causing imperfect circulation, too 
much blood in the brain at one time, 
too little in another part. This often 
causes a dullness which makes a good 
memory nearly impossible. 


“I am nearly 70 years old and did 
not know that coffee was the cause of 
the stomach and heart trouble I suf- 
fered from for many years, until about 
four years ago,” writes a Kans. woman. 


“A kind neighbor induced me to 
quit coffee and try Postum. I had 
been suffering severely and was greatly 
reduced in flesh. After using Postum 
a little while I found myseif improv- 
ing. My heart beats became regular 
and now I seldom ever notice any 
symptoms of my old stomach trouble 
at all. My nerves are steady and my 
memory decidedly better than while I 
was using coffee. 

“T like the taste of Postum fully as 
well as coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing but is prepared instantly by stir- 
ring a level teaspoonful in an ordinary 
cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with 
a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 


Battle 
“The 





“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 





Latte) aes 


Pay me less 
Get more _“alue 


I made the WITTE, the leader in engine A. 
ness 26 years ago, when the gas engine business 

was in its swaddling clothes. I pare kept it ahedd 
ever since, as the th my 

testify. Nobody can sell you a A engine, 
nobody will quote you as low as my latest reduced. 
Factory Prices Direct to Users. 


WITTE Engines 


Gasoline, Gas and @Oil 


Sizes 1% to 40-H.P. stationary and mounted, 
All with detachable cplin- 





Start without cranking, run without watching, 
hours a day. Cheaper power, per ‘se, 
others give. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


5-YEAR GUARANTY 
60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Sold te save you dealers’ profits, and give you 
lowest factory prices ever known for strictly high 
standard engines of proven worth. No reasonable 
terms refused if you can’t pay a Get my 
great new book, FREE, with latest prices. 


ED. H. WITTE IRON +t 9 Fin 





1801 OAKLAND 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














The Farrell 


for unloading hay with Gas En- 
ois my Can be operated from load. 
brake. 


fas quick return drum and band 
Price right. For Circular address 
John Farrell, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. 





Direct 
Running Saw Mill 





You can make big meney with this mill, ag it p. — 
Produce more lumber at less expense than any 

mill made. Full power of steam appl directly “ts 
saw. Simple, compact and durable. Our free 

will tell yeu ali about it. If interested in sa 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today. 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartiey, N. J. 


Hydraulic Cider Presses 
All sizes. We have had 
86 years’ experience and 


can save you mopey. (TT 


Also Steam and Gaso- 
Co. ——— i 
New Jersey - —= 





line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, ete. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Thomas- 
West New Yor 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facte, new circumstances, new influences, 
new diti new pr . which are pregnant 
with li ibilities te all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new 
in the light of practical experience Xoo scien 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 


CO-OPERATIVE | 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including Bar national 
co-operative banks, and nation 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 


text j 
A Notable Piece of Book-Making ~ 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parte, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 460 sub-tities, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE woe is sub- 
pS bound iu cloth and 

mped in gold. PRICE Pas 
apes: 3 Lead oanentiey bound 


Feat in id Pand “Diack. Pace St 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avense, New 

This book sells at sight, 
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WITHOUT FORMS 
BEFORE you build. your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
{246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


age not oniy save money, but the work 
done much quicker and easier.’ The 
result is practically a monolithic st struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, Satisf in 
every way. Our booklet (246) D tells all bea it. 
Send for one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


‘ 


The Tornado Silo 


Will save you its cost manytimes 
ayear. Made from the highest 
quality of materials carefully 
selected. 








Has all the up-to-date improve- 
ments which inventive ingenuity 
end long experience can devise. 
There are many superior features 
in the TORNADO that will inter- 
est you. 

Write us for our new Silo 
catalog. 

W. R. HARRISON & CO. 

Massillon, Ohio 
We also f. lete line of 
RS poser FEED CUTTERS 
Li " Sutter 
postal. Get all 
bu 
Siimar facts bates you ye BOOK 


ge 
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SARATOGA SILOS 


YOUR ATTENTION, Mr. Farmer. Why buy a square 
continuous opening front Silo, when you can get a 
Saratoga Round Door re at pa s the same 
— =~ a we 44 0 pitch over a door, 

slosue nol THE SARATOGA 


hoop. 
sie MFG. co., nt Division St., Saratoga Spgs., N.Y. 


unuanan 

To Married aut 
WHO HAVE rmers 
$15 00- rare or sit 


Farm Machinery and Stock. 


Buy a o- from the CANADIAN 
PACIFI C RAILWAY a the Com- 
pany will loan zoe Ly 000 cash for im- 


YEARS time :-y bn Pay the land and 

loan. WE ALSO WANT AGENTS. 
Write at once for full particulars to 

DR. PAUL FABER, General Agent, 




















the largest rural ‘book 
world. Its book list embraces every 
of farm interest, and since the authors are 
nized — in their Bh a a) 


practical men and cminent agricultural educators 
in = ee king countries. 


recog- 
lines, the 





issued a new and elaborately 
trated” P< 128 pages, in 
deta) Cn gee gm 
oF the most practical and modern 
calure This catalog “s as essential to the of, rte 
ern farmer’s as 
pe and will be sent to all applying for 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














FARM AND MARKET 


Urge Better Feed Regulations 


Numerous suggestions for the im- 
provement of commercial cattle feeds 
and methods of handling them were 
approved by the American feed man- 
ufacturers’ association at its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago. One of 
the changes that the members would 
have made is in the shape of the 
revenue tag required by various state 
regulations. Iowa and Mississippi 
have adopted a single small tag, the 
game to be used on every brand of 
feed, and thus they have done away 
with a troublesome detail in the man- 
ufacturer's business. In most of the 
other states a separate style of tag 
is required for every kind of feed 
that is handled. 

Some unscrupulous dealers have 
practiced using old brinded bags in 
which they sold an inferior feed of 
the same general nature and took ad- 
vantage of the original brand. The 
association is working vigorously to 
suppress this form of abuse. Most of 
the manufacturers welcome the re- 
quirements that have been imposed 
by law making necessary the placing 
of an analysis with each bag of feed, 
for with the increase in careful feed- 
ing and study of the various elements 
of nutrition, there is certain to come 
a steady increase in the demand for 
commercial feed. ° 


Labor, Horses and Crops 


M. MERRITT, NEW YORK 





early and 1s 
hindered 
Plow- 


Spraying has been 
completed, but somewhat 
by incessant high, dry winds. 
ing for corn has been difficult. Rye 
and wheat on acdount of the open 
winter will not be full crops, and grass 
that apeared promising has been at 
a standstill for lack of rain, with 
poor outlook for a hay crop. 

There appears to be no let-up to 
the planting of apple trees; a car 
was again disposed of this spring at 
Voorheesville, most of the trees go- 
ing in small lots of 100 or 200 to 
farmers, Viets Mead, in charge of 
his father’s recently acquired farm, 
being an exception, setting 1000 pear, 
mostly Kieffer, and 1000 currant 
plants. He has bought a power 
sprayer for his orchards of about 1100 
bearing trees. The old evaporator is 
to be remodeled into acold storage 
plant. 

The price of farm labor is some- 
what lower than for several years. 
Good men can be had for $25 a month 
and board, day labor from $1.50 to 
$2 a day, according to the man’s 
ability. It is a significant fact of the 
evident turning -of the sentiment of 
city men toward farm life, that not 
a day passes in the farmers’ market 
in Albany that one or more well- 
dressed, respectable-appearing men 
do not approach farmers with a view 
to hiring out. They are of a differ- 
ent class from the hangers-on who 
in years past formed the types of the 
only kind of help obtainable from the 


city, 

Fd C. La Grange’s sale of Percheron 
Stallions and brood mares will be 
keenly felt by the large number of 
farmers who for thany years have 
looked to him for the keeping up of 
this style of horses in Albany county. 
Most of the stud went to different 
parts of the state, Charles Smith of 
Meadowdale being one exception. 

Produce of all kinds continues to 
bring good prices, despite the threat- 
ened lowering of tariff, but the con- 
tinued dry weather is so seriously af- 
fecting early market garden vegetables 
that even if rain falls soon the earliest 
will be in no condition to produce full 
crops. Growers sell sedd potatoes 
from $1.50 to $2 a barrel. Seed corn 
is scarce at $1.50 a bushel. Veal 
scarce at 14 cents a 100 pounds, new 
milch cows $50 to $80 each, heavy 
horses $2.25 to $2.50 each, second- 
class and light from $150 to $200 
each, 





At Albany, corn 64c¢ p bu, oats 44c, 
bran $22.50 p ton, timothy hay 20, eggs 
23c p doz, fowls 16c p lb, potatoes 2@ 
2.50 p bbl, carrots 2 p 100 bchs, beets 
3.50, radishes 1.25, asparagus 2c. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
timothy hay $16 p ton, clover 13.50, 
rye straw 11.50, standard oats 48%e p 
bu, No 2 yellow corn 65c, No 1 brown 
middlings 22.50 p ton, potatoes 60@ 70c 
p bu, parsley 30c p doz bchs, aspara- 
gus O@65c, rhubarb lic, spinach 30c 
p bu, carrots 30c p doz, beets ec, 
fowls 18c p 1b, broilers 34c, ducks 18c, 
eggs 22¢ p doz. 

OHIO—At Cinncinati, No 2 
wheat $1.08 p bu, No 2 white corn 
62%c, white oats 43c, timpthy hay 
16.50 p ton, clover mixed 14.50, bran 
21, coarse middlings 24.50, potatoes 50 
@ 5c p bu, turnips 50¢ p bbl, spinach 

1.50, hogs 8%c p Ib, cattle 5@8\e, 
sheep 4@5c, lambs 7@9c, calves 7 
@10\c, 


red 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO. 
Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1913 1912 1913 

Chicago 5 $9.40 $8.75 $7.70 * B 
New York 9.00 9.15 1 
Buffalo ... ‘ 
— hes = 
Pittsbu: an 





9.00 
8.85 
9.00 


ROT Cattle Being Held 


There has never been a shortage 
of female cattle to compare with the 
present one. in central western mar- 
kets, In the Chicago market par- 
ticularly, breeding cows are becom- 
ing almost an unknown quantity, and 
while the demand for them is very 
brisk, there is no available supply 
One commission firm that makes a 
specialty of cattle of the dairy type 
for milk producers in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago, received in one 
week just four cows, and this was 
on the day which is supposed to be 
their best day for that class. Breed- 
ing cows are scarce,in the country, 
and the few that are there are being 
held for the season to rebuild the 
herds that have been sold out. Not 
enly mature breeds are scarce, but 
the receipts of calves are growing 
less every week. Only 34,851 calves 
were received in the first three weeks 
of May at Chicago, as against 46,795 
in the corresponding time last year. 
As compared with the first six months 
of last year the deficiency in calves 
in 1913 has been close to 70,000. 

This indicates a recovery which 
is going on throughout the central 
west, where farmers are holding their 
breeding stock and starting again into 
the business of producing cattle. Men 
who are familiar with the market and 
have watched it for many years, de- 
clare that no law is needed to prevent 
the slaughter of immature cattle or 
breeding animals, but that the natural 
adjustment now taking place will 
control the situation. At best, how- 
ever, the beef supply will not be up 
to normal for eight or perhaps 10 
years. The cows that are now being 
held must first produce a generation 
of foundation stock and these in turn 
must produce the steer supply for the 
market. Before this supply is nor- 
mal, six or eight years will have 
elapsed. Conditions look very favor- 
able indeed for the man with a good 
herd of breeding animals. 

Light weight steers should continue 
to receive the strongest bids from the 
killers. Such grades are running rel- 
atively scarce and the primest of them 
are now practically filling the mar- 
ket along with the big, heavy, long- 
fed beeves. The market for prime 
steers is off practically %4c from what 
it was a year ago. Tops then sold at 
9%ec and two weeks ago the high 
spot was around $8.90 p 100 Ibs, fall- 
ing again last week to about 8.75. 
However, there is a narrower spread 
in the prices on beef cattle than a 
year ago when the tendency of the 
market was to work upward. Choice 
steers were then commanding a good 
premium over the medium kinds. 

Hog prices continue to hug the 8%c 
mark at Chicago and this shows a lit- 
tle advance from a fortnight ago, and 
nearly 1c higher than for a like pe* 
riod in 1912, 

The bulk of sheep arriving sell at 
5% @6c p lb, with tops around 6c. 
Lambs are quoted up to 8c, with the 
bulk selling at 6% @7%c. 


Eastern Live Stock Market 


At New York, Monday, June 2—To- 
day there were 55 cars of cattle and 
6166 calves on sale. Steers were dull 
and prices depressed with sales 10@ 
25c lower; bulls and cows somewhat 
uneven, and ranging from steady to 15 
@ 25c lower; the yards were not quite 
cleared. Calves were in liberal sup- 
ply, but active demand and _ sales 
ranged from steady to 25¢e lower. 
There was a good clearance of the 
pens. Steers averaging 929 to 1560 Ibs 
sold at $7.35@9 p 100 Ibs, outside for 
fcy stable-fed Pa steers, 1363 Ibs aver- 
age, including 17 cars Pa steers at the 
above range of weights and prices, 4 
cars Md do, 1202 lbs, 7.75, 2 cars O, 
1300 to 1303 Ibs, 8.05 @ 8.20. Oxen sold 
at 7,37%4, bulls at 5.50@7.50, cows 3. fy 
@6.75, veals 8.50@11.50, culls 6.50@8 
buttermilks 7@7.62%, grassers 4.50 
@ 5.25. 

Sheep on Wednesday last showed 
firmness and desirable grades were 10 
@15c higher; others full steady; on 
Thursday heavy and coarse sheep 
showed weakness and sold 10@15c 
lower; whole market closed lower and 
dull, Lambs on Wednesday were firm 
on limited receipts and prime stock 
sold 25c higher; later eased off 25@ 
50c, with but few wanted; spring 
lambs ruled steady up ‘to Thursday; 
later declined 50c. The selling ran 
for the week was: Sheep (ewes) $3.15 
@5.50, mixed and wethers 5.50@6. 
culls $@3.50, lambs 6.15@8, culls Sth 
@6, spring lambs 7.50@9.87%. Today 
there were 47 cars of stock on sale, 
nearly all southern spring lambs. 
Sheep ruled steady; spring lambs 


9.00 
9.00 
9.25 


5.80 
5.75 
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Free Books 


About Silage and 
Silo Filling 
(1) “Why Silage Pays” —a valuable book for 
your farm library. (2) 1013 Catalog about the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


A #-year success. ag y, small 

power. Elevates any gs te re Sumplest, 

safest. ‘Steady worker. : 

Almost runs itself. Knives por 

while cutter is running. Guaranteed. 

(s) “What Users Say”—a book containing 

scores of —— from users of the Blizzard. 

rite for these books today 
The Jos. Dick Menufectering Co. 

1436 T it., 








| ROSS SILO FILLERS 


The Ross is the only machine of this type that 
is equipped with steel cutting 
steel blower disc, and steel tr . Other 
machines of this type are furnished with cast 
iron cutting appsratus, cast iron blower disc. 
The steel equipment makes the Ross indes- 
bie, and the most reliable and durable 
silo Alling machines on the market. Strong 
claims made 4 strength, capacity, durabil- 
ity and wen im feeding. Ask for Jarge eatalog 
The E Ghie 














W. Ross Cc., Bex ise 
Buy direct from 
factory—save 


SILOS See 


We have our own timber lands and saw mills and cover 
40 acres with mills and yards. You get the benefit. 
A better silo forless money. Look at our prices: 


8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 
$118.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 


Any size wanted. We use best silo pasterial. Round 
iron hoops, malleabie iron tugs, lon; 
Staves tongued and 
keep in order. 
. Let us send catalog and figure with you. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPANY, sox 3, Husson Facs, W. Y. 














HARDER 
The'Quality”™ 


SILOS 


buy asiio wale 

t the famous 

ou ete it into rich, 
milk. 


Silo.” 


‘Silo’ nelhopess eve wasn yen 





Ca_uogue free. 
HARDER MFG. 00. Box 18, SAletall, HF. 7 


The SILO With 
S BEARINGS AROUND 
THE DOORS 


Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SILos. Doors are like those on a 
z a 








soted to make them last. 
stsonger than on other silos. 


Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO. 
348 West St., Rutland, Vt. 











DIRIGO SILOS 


are manufactured, not assembled, 
sil Highest grade material—air- 











‘ect-fitting doors. 
tae silo entirely pee 
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dropped 25@50c; other lambs also 26 
@S0 lower. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at 3.75@5.25 p 100 lbs, 
culls 3@3.50, southern spring lambs 
8.25@9, outside figures for best Va 
ahd W Va stock; O and Pa lambs & 
a few last year’s lambs, hereafter 
designated as yearlings 6@7, un- 
shorn 7.50. 

Hogs were in light supply all last 
week; ruled firm to 5@10c higher 
Wednesday; were easier on Thursday; 
closed steady at the decline. Today 
there were 2 cars N Y and Pa‘hogs on 
sale. Prices steady at $8.90@9.10 p 
100 lbs for heavy to light averaging 
150 to 271 lbs, roughs 7.75@8.. 

The Horse Market 

The past week at New York was a 
dull one for the general trade, the 
holiday causing a large number of 
buyers to go out of town the latter 
half of the week. Prices ruled steady. 


Drafters sold mainly at $300@400 p 
head, chunks 225@275, good, sound, 
second- hand horses 125@200, a few 


at 2 

At S Seeiiiae receipts of cattle on 
Monday numbered 65 cars, with mar- 
ket slow for heavyweights. Same 
were quoted at $8.10@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
1050 to 1200-lb 8.250835, cows 4@ 
@@@@ EBc$5d etaoin shrdlu sssss 
7.50, heifers 5.50@8. Receipts of 
calves numbered , with quotations 
ranging from 9@11. Fifty-five double 
decks of hogs were received. Quota- 
tions were around 8.80 for heavies, 
mixed 8.85, mediums 8.90, heavy York- 
ers 8.90@8.95, light Yorkers and pigs 


8.95@9.30. Five double decks of 
sheep arrived with market lower; 
quotations 3@5.50, lambs ~“4@7.235, 


spring lambs 6@8.50. 

At Beaffalo, cattle receipts on Mon- 
day mumbered 3500, with market 
slow, good grades selling at $8.10@ 
8.25;-cows and butcher steers were 
steady at 7@8.50. Hog receipts num- 
bered 17,600, with all grades 9 p 100 
Ibs. Nine thousand sheep and lambs 
were received, and spring lambs 8.75 
@9, yearlings 6@6.50; ewes 4.75@5.35, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMEBIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 2314 29 27% 
1912. 27" 28 27 
3911... 22 2@ 23 23@ 24 21@22 
1910. 26% @27 30 27 

Butter 


At New York, the market on highest 
grade creamery butter has been a lit- 
tle firmer, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness around 28e p Ib, with some sales 
going to 28%c. The quality of the 
product is steadily improving, with a 
narrowing range of values. Local de- 
mand has been good. There have been 
calls from out of town for storage 
pur s. It is estimated that some 
be tubs went into local storage, and 
7000 taken out of town last week. 
Creamery extras are quoted up to 
2%e, firsts 27 Yee, finest N Y state 
dairy in tubs 27c, factory stock 24%c. 


At Chicago, all grades of butter are 
selling, but trading is not very active. 
The demand is mainly for the finest 
grades and is partly for storage pur- 
poses. “What little really fancy butter 
is coming is taken quickly, and there 
is really not much 93 point’ butter 
among the receipts. Extra cmy is in 
good demand and salable at 27%c p 
lb, firsts in liberal supply and moder- 
ate demand, and guotable at 25%ec. 
Dairy is in fair demand, but receipts 
light; extras are quoted at 25%c. ‘ 

At Pittsburg, cmy butter 32c p Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Cleveland, cmy Sue, dairy 24c. 

At Rochester, cmy 

At Columbus, cmy 29c. dairy 19¢. 

At Albany, cmy 3lc, dairy 

Cheese 

At New York, trading has not Deen 
very active, but prices in the western 
part of the state have been firmer for 
finest quality, with the bulk of cheese 
selling on the basis of 14c p Ib for 
both white and colored. Close selec- 
tions have been taking as high as 
14%c, fresh special skim milk cheese 
quoted up to 10%c. 

At Watertown, May L 10,000 bxs 
cheese sold at 13%c pl 

a Cuba, N Y, oka price 18%c 
Pp Ib. 

At Chicago, supply of cheese is am- 
ple, but the offerings are all being 
taken. No complaints of accumula- 
tion, and prices are steady, with 
twins quoted at 13c p Ib, daisies 13%. 
@1l4c, young America 14@14%c, 
longhorn 13% @ l4c. 





NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs 22c 
p doz, fowls 18c p lb, broilers po- 
tatoes $1 p bbl, asparagus 1@2 p cra, 

ey 20@30c p doz, radishes 10@ 

spinach 50c p hamper, onions 80c 
p bu, timothy hay 17.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 14, 

At Rochester, wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 
65e, oats 45c, asparagus 80c@1 p doz, 
potatoes 1 p bu, spinach 20c, eggs 25c¢ 
Pp ioz, fowls 20e p lb, timothy hay 18 p 
tca, medium unwashed wool 15@18c p 
Ib, fine 12@14c, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


CATEST WHOLESALE (Lm PRIcEs OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or Wheat, Con Osten 
1918 1913 1913 1919 1918 1919 
Chicago ...... 108 116% .59 82% A1% 57% 
New York -lLll L24ay% .66 34% .46 62% 

Boston ...... = — -69% 91 48 06 
St Louis ..... 1.05 1.19 46% .82 -32 56% 
Toledo ....... 09 1.18 _- .79 -33 56% 
Minneapolis .. .4 116% — 17 _- 53% 

Liverpool ..... 108 119 -67 90 _- - 





As usual at this time of the year, 
crop conditions are the prime factors 
in the wheat market. But this sea- 
son the crop killers have been late in 
getting in their work. However, last 
week they got in some concerted ac- 
tion which resulted in a slight ad- 
vance in prices. But the price has 
been kept steady for some time be- 
cause of the continued brilliant crop 
prospects. 

The outleok for the wheat crop 
was placed by the government 12 
points higher than a year ago and the 
area estimated at 4,367,000 acres 
greater than.a year ago. It is said 
the position is comparable to that of 
1906, a record year in winter wheat 
production. Comparing this year’s 
condition with that of 1906 it is esti- 
mated that this year the condition is 
1% higher and the area covered with 
wheat 1,339,000 acres greater. The 
government’s May estimate on the size 
of the winter wheat crop is placed 
at 513,000,000 bushels. 

Spring wheat seeding has been fin- 
ished in the west. The area is esti- 
mated at slightly smaller than a year 
ago and condition as to soil and mois- 
ture is good. Cash wheat No 2 red 
at Chicago sold late last week at 
about $1.06 @1 1.08 p bu, No 3 red 95c 
@1.02, No 2 hard 94@96c; trading in 
July wheat around 91@91 4c with 
Sept quoted at 90@91c, No 2 spring 
92 @ 93c. 


Prices on corn also eased off to 
some extent last week. Planting has 
generally been done under good con- 
ditions, July corn sold at 57@58%c p 
bu with No 2 in store at 58@59%c. 
There was some trading in corn for 
Dec delivery, meaning corn which is 
grown this year, at 56@57c. 

The oats market has fluctuated only 
slightly from last quotations given. 
July oats were recovered at 38@38\4c, 
Sept a fractional discount, standard 
oats in store close to 41\%c. B. W. 
Snow recently reported from Mo, Ill 
and southwestern Ind that the oats 
crop will be short regardless of future 
weather, damage having occurred 
during the germinating period. 

Rye holds about steady, most tran- 
sactions being on a basis of 64c p bu 
for No 2 on track. Receipts are small 
and so is the demand. 

A fairly firm market is recorded on 
barley and most of the sales made 
ranged from 58@62c p bu, feeding 
grades 45@50c. Choice barley for 
malting purposes quoted up to about 

7c. 

Seeds in all lines are scarce, mar- 
ket is firm and higher. Timothy is 
quoted at 3% @4c p ib with timothy 
for Sept delivery selling at 44@4%c 
and better. Clover sells up te about 
16c for best with fair to good at 11 
@13c 


GENERAL MARKETS 


ons 








Unless otherwise stated, quotati 
all instances are wholesale. They re 
to prices at which the product will sell 
— store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees 
Rey freight and commission charges. 
en sold in a smaljl way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


must 


Eggs 

At New York, arrivals have been 
lighter with the general belief of a 
shrinkage in production.-A larger part 
of the stock coming in, however, is be- 
ing offered on the open market, as 
many of the storage contracts have 
expired. Fresh-gathered extras are 
quoted up to 23c p doz, state and near 
by hennery white 25c, western gath- 
ered white 23c. 


At Boston, receipts have been lib- 
eral, but fine stock meets with prompt 
sale.- A large proportion of arrivals 
show defective quality. Hennery are 
quoted up to 26c¢ p doz, eastern ex- 
tras 24c, western prime firsts 214c. 

Fresh Fruits 

“The Fla growers’ and shippers’ 
league has plans under way for a 
movement to secure lower rates on 
carload lots of fruit from the trans- 
portation companies. At present, Cal 
oranges are carried for about $1 p bx 
at the N ¥ market, a distance of 
3000 miles, while Fla growers 
two-thirds this sum for shipment red 
than one-third the distance. 

At New York, the market generally 
for fresh fruits has been lower because 
of poor quality of arrivals and increas- 
ing supply. Florida peaches are 
quoted at $2.50@5.50 p carrier, south- 
ern cherries 10@15c p qt, strawber- 
ries 7@10c, N C blackberries 7@ lic, 
huckleberries 16@20c, Pla musk- 


anA MaAT 
THE LATEST 


melons 1.50@3 p cra, Fla watermelons 











MARKETS 





35@50 p 100. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market has been 
dull, with medium and low grades in 
liberal supply. Timothy hay is quoted 
up to $21 p ton in large bales, 20 for 
standard, clover, light mixed 19, rye 
straw 26, oat 13. 

At Boston, the market has been dull 
with receivers inclined to shade prices. 
The market for rye straw is firm, with 


quotations advanced $1 p ton, up to 
$27 p ton for prime quality. Timothy 
hay is quoted up to 22.50, clover 
mixed i6.5¢. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, coarse western spring 
bran, to arrive, $21.25 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 22, red dog, to arrive 
28.20, grits 158 p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal 1.57, flakes 1.95. 
Onions 
At New York, onions have been in 
liberal supply and moving slowly at 
steady prices, Tex white up to $2.25 
p cra, with 90c for yellow. Old yellow 
are quoted at $1@2 p 100-lb bag, old 
red 7dc@ 1.25 
Potatoes 
At New York, arrivals of new po- 
tatoes have been in excess of supply, 
with a 25% decline on all grades, 
Bermuda are quoted at $4.50@5 p bbl, 
Fla white 3@4, S C, N C, Va and Ga 


white 3@4, southern red 3@3.50, N Y 
and western 2.50@2.75 p 168-lb bag, 


Jersey sweets 1.25@1.65 p bskt. 

At Boston, old potatoes show a 
slight decline, with qGuoiations around 
$1.85 p 2-bu bug for Me stock. New 
potatoes 4@5 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, the situation in the 
live poultry market has been clearing 
up, with 18c p lb the general price 
for fowls, and some carloads going 
as high as 19c, live broilers 31@ 33c, 
turkeys 12%c, ducks 14@18e. Ship- 
ments of dressed poultry have been 
very large, with demand light. Fresh- 
killed turkeys are quoted at 18@ lec, 
broilers 30@40c, dry-packed fowls 
16% @ 19¢, southern iced 17 %e, 
frozen turkeys up to 26c, broilers 
28c, roasters 22c, friers 19c. 

-At Boston, the market has been 
well cleaned up, with ice-packed fowls 
firm around 19c p Ib, fresh _ killea 
northern and eastern fowls are quoted 
up to 2lc, nearby broilers 35c, west- 
ern ice-packed turkeys 20c, fowls Ic, 


western frozen turkeys 25c, broilers 
23c, live fowls l7c, broilers 2tic, old 


roosters llc. 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in ac- 
tive demand at $2.75@3.75 p doz 
bchs for fcy green, Fla wax beans 
50c @ $1.25 p bskt, southern green 50c 
@$1 p bu bskt, ‘southern beets $1@ 
2.50 p 100 behs, carrots do, cucum- 
bers $1@2.25 p bskt, cabbages 30c@ 
$1 p cra, lettuce $1@2 p bbl, Va peas 
50c@$2 p %-bbl bskt, eastern shore 
$1.25@2.25, rhubarb 50c@$l p 100 
behs, spinach 50c@$1 p bbl, southern 
squash $1@8 p bx. 

Wool 


Manufacturers are Duying in small 
quantities, but it is believed they are 
buying just about as large a total 
amount as in previous years. Prices 
paid in Wis run to 20c for medium, 
and in Ind some sells.at as high as 
22c. In O, dealers have been offering 
about 16c for fine, and 18c for me- 
dium. One or two manufacturers have 
been buying O wool direct and offer- 
ing 1 to 1%¢ more p lb than the above 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS. Rhode Islan Island Reds 
Rocks dilon White $8.00 per 
lings 20¢ each. Last call this season. 


ator 4 one 


MAMM( PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 15 











hundred. White Wyandotte $4 ae 
fimited range. H.W. ANDERSON, Stewar bait 





. STRONG BABY CHICKS— Reds, Rocks, 
Creulat WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, Cc 


RRED ROCK CHICKS 9-léc. JOHN PETER- 
Lake George, N Y. 


DOGS 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Golden sables, 





BA 
SON, 








to 
be — bred from imported and tra 
werk stec! Males $7, females 7 se open 
females CLOVERNOO STOCK FARM, Cyam- 
bersburg, Pa. 
TOY WHITE POODLES, Pomeranians, $f2 up; 
Foxterriers, — -—_ Bull Col- 
hes; .every v wants. AMERICAN Ne 


ariety ; 
NELS, 113 East ths o. New York City. 


WANTED—Waitch dog for poultry’ farm L &. 
Darrow, Smithtown Branch, L I. 


COLLIES. NELSON'S, Grove City, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








Pa. 





1,000,000 ALL HEAD EARLY, Succession, ad 
hagen Market, Early Summer, Fiat Dutch, Sar 
and Wakefield cabbage plants $1 per 1000, 2000 $¢ 


Ne-rooted cabbage plants $1.80 per 1000. 300,668 
Langdon's Karliana and Chalk’s Jewel cold frame 
tomato plants $2.50 per 1000. Matchless and Some 
$1.50. 200.000 sweet potato plants $2 r 1000 

tuce and beets $1.40. Transplanted 
cess, Red Rock and Stone tomatoes and 
Ruby King and Chinese Giant peppers and celery 
$4.50 per 1000. Potted egg piants and potted Eavliana 
tomato plants $2.25 per 1000. All are Plants of 
great vitality. List free We do not have cheap 
plants. You get those of the cheap — a e 
whet you may be st you will get 
ROCHELLE & SONS (Vegetable plants aS RE 6 
years), Chester, N J. 


TOMATO, SWEET POTATO, cabbage, celery, caull- 
flower plants; leading varieties; or small tots; 
prices low. Catalog free. Any of the above post- 
paid, 60c hundred. Pepper and egg Plants 2c each. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 








PLANTS—Sweet potato, caulffiower, tomate, cel- 
ery, cabbage, beet. 100 postpaid $0.55 (1000 by . 
a $2.00). GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Lancase 
er, 


POTATO SLIPS—Nancy Hail, Southern ———" $1.25 
$1.00. 








per thousand. Large lots TURPFLIN 
FARMS, Salisbury, N C. 

VERBENA PLANTS—Mammoth Fordheok mixed. 
In blossom. $6.50 per doz. M. TORBERT, The 
Grove, Greenwood, Del. 





CABBAGE—Lettuce $1 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000. 
1000. Send for 
Pa. 


per 1000. Tomatoes, Sweet 
Cauliflower, peppers $2 per 
price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTEC me your ideas; 
they may bring you wealth G4-page beok 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D 








WOMEN’S WANTS 
ap WET PRoee—Colen black, white, 
line of zy * { 


blue; sizes ‘> Most attraetive 
bex Excellent’ ~~~ <a ~ a R . gbwARD 
WILBUR, 125 Summer St, Boston 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSHROOM CULTIVATION—$10 to $75 weekly 
growing a in cellars. sheds, etc, poklet 
> NOR ~—y_ 4 MUSHROOM FARM, Dept 





mast SH 


tan, 








Hu 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


N AND WOMEN WA? WANTED government 
positions. $68 to $100 month to comme Vaca- 
tiens. Steady Over 12,000 i — | this 











oehester, N ¥- 


y- ILLUSTRATED BOOK telis of about 
tected positions in U 8 service 
of wheanetes every year. There is a big chance here 
for you, sure and’ generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment Just ask for bouklet 8-822. No obligation, 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, DC 


WANTED—Postal clerks,. mail carriers. 














uotations, to commence. Apply immedia FRAN 4 
a STITUTE, Dept 019, Rochest —¥ a eis 
Farmers’ Exchange _ WANTED—Single, temperate man for farm work 

Advertising State wages wanted. JULIA RANC Bich- 
land Center, Bucks Co, Pa. . 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


a, — DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American ture At © cot of cul SE 
conte a. won word you can anything you wish te 


THE ADDRESS rt of the 


advertisement must 
forward replies sent te 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 


tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or RENT” will be 
above rate, but will be inserted in 


accepted at the 
our REAL ESTA 
NO BLACK-FACED or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this heed. thus making « em0!l 
ady as meneenbie as” as a large one 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ 
is only six cents a word each insertion. — oe 





AMERICAN AGRIOCULAURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
LIVE STOCK 
FRESH COWS, 1 car load fall cows, 

heifers. All grade Hol- 
JAMES CHAMBERS, 
bull calf, best breed- 


Fane, laterioo, 





























SEITUATIOFS WANTED—MALE 
mn? YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have youre 


wish to work “" = need 
on farms ‘ou good steady, 
sober man, write for order blank, Ours fo a paibew” 


thropic organiza making no charge to employer or 





YOUNG MAN—Would you accept and wear @ fine 
tailor made suit just fer showing it te your 
or a slip-on raincoat without cost? Could you use $5 
a day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can offer 


you a ame job? Write at once and get beautiful 
samples, and this wonderful offer. BANS 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 356, Chicago. 





ENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ work 

—* that by them 
‘or it mean bust- 

ness. GuAnANTEED Hos! ¥ co.” 053 Third St, 


on, 





MAN can earn $150 a Ne 
— boss 


WITH TEAM 
ce or capital —~en 2 
table business. | Ma 
CO, 224 E ww... St, joomingten, Hi. 


= ——— 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Mile station. Gash 
buildings. 


ood 
7 included. 
R. CRAWFORD, Greea- 














raflroad. 
frutt. Poultry. 
thousand. ist free. F. 
wood, 





CLOVER 6 FEET HIGH! This is common 
<3 a ——~ cheap lands. Ideal ct 
The homeseekers For information 
RED. D SHERMAN. State Immigration 
stoner, 317 State Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND buys 275 ety 
cheice Holstein cows, worth five thousand, 
worth ten thousand. nm tools. Milk 


over six thousand yearly. ter - 
FARMERS BANK, Springville, N Y¥. oe 


= 

























WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








Live Sto“ 


FIELD Notis 


Qwe Srocen Prim Reveceentatwe 
THAN A HUTCHING 





Cow Must Assimilate Much Food 


The difference between cows is almost 
wholly one of appetite and assimilative 
power, says the Missouri experiment 
station. Some cows have strong appe- 
tites, but when put on heavy feed lack 
the strength to assimilate and utilize it. 
Their production is limited by _ the 
amount of feed they can use. Some 
other cows apparently have sufficient 
capacity but lack the appetite and thus 
they are limited. It was suspected at 
the beginning of these investigations 
that some cows get more value from 
their feed than others. On the con- 
trary, each cow’s’ production relé ated 
directly to the amount of food she ate 
and utilized. 

There is a suggestion in this for 
the man who is buying cows for dairy 
purposes. \The first essential is digestive 
capacity. Just as important is the depth 
of chest, indicating vigor and rugged 
constitution. A bright eye is an index 
to the nerve power and a fine skin and 
good quality of bone indicate endurance. 
No one external characteristic tells 
more about the producing ability of a 
dairy cow than the size and shape of 
her udder and the veins which attach to 
it. The whole system should be large 
and elastic, without too much fleshiness, 
In the end a cow’s producing ability can 
only be told by her records, but a fair 
guess can be made from some of these 
external appearances because of what 
they indicate. 


Country Life Farm Cow Test 


At Country Life farm, situated south- 
east of West Winfield, Y, and owned 
by Harry D. Wheeler, the following reg- 
istered Holstein heifers have been given 


official seven-day records as follows: - 
‘or iC 
butter 





Pounds 
Years milk 
©. L. Betsey Bee Pontiac 4 
c. L. Veeman Pontiav 
c. L, Pontiac Bouncer 
Annie Cooney Pontiac 
Cc. L. Fayne De Kol 
Cc. L. Pontiac Lass 
Aaggie Korndyke Vale 
c. L, Pontiac Betsy 
Anna Clara Pietertije P. 
Katrinka Pontiac 
c. L. Lilith _Beets 
os Sag Korndyke 
<= Homestead Queen 
c. L Lilith Korndyke 
c. L. Oneria Lass 
This herd of 15 animals, at an average 
of less than 3% years, a in seven 
days an average‘of 19.3 pounds of but- 
ter. Since January 1, 1913, Mr Wheeler 
has shipped bull calves to Ohio, Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania and three have 
found new homes in this state. 
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Treatment of Brood Sow 


Much of the success with pigs depends 
on the treatment of the sow before and 
at farrowing time. If you haven't given 
the brood sow special attention before, 
begin now. Put her in an individual pen 
for farrowing. Do this 10 days or two 
weeks before farrowing time so she may 
become accustomed to the place. Give 
her raw potatoes in moderate quantities, 
ground barley, or oats, feeds that are 
cooling to the system rather than corn 
and other heat-producing feeds. Sows fed 
jn this way are not feverish and so sub- 
ject to sickness at farrowing time. Im- 
proper feeding is the usual cause for 
sows eating their pigs. 


Sells Home and Abroad 


J. G. Curtis of Rochester, N Y, 
prietor of Alfalfa Lodge, and breeder "Of 
Yorkshires, writes: “Since the bulk of 
the sales from the Alfalfa Lodge herd of 
Jarge English Yorkshires is made 
through the small six-line advertise- 
ment carried in your paper, it may in- 
terest you to know that while attend- 
fing the Minnesota state fair last fall I 
was informed by the secretary of the 
American Yorkshire club that there had 
been more Yorkshires registered and 
sold from the Alfalfa Lodge herd during 
the past two years than from the herd 
of any other eastern breeder. A matter 
of considerable gratification to me has 
been the large increase of sales of pure 
breds to my neighbors and to customers 
within a radius of 25 miles of my farm 
in the past year. Somehow an order 
from near home seems to mean more 
than one from off in another state. The 
express charges on four young pigs 
shipped to Quiicene, Wash,  recent- 
ly, was $53 but the purchaser wrote 
me that they arrived in good shape and 
that he was well pleased with them in 
spite of the high cost of transporta- 
tion. I am nearly sold out ~ 
service boars, having only 
pigs left at this time. However 
a fine line of early March litters ready 
for shipment. The demand for March 
and April pigs has been better than ever 
before and with dressed pork selling at 
$13 and_ four-weeks-old_ grade pigs 
scarce and hard to get at $8 a pair, the 
demand for good, pure-bred pigs of 
utility type, at pesgenense prices, should 
continee strong for some time.—{E. 


Model Family Claims Laurels 


B. A. Powell of Syracuse, N Y, who 
is proprietor of Lakeside Model Family, 
wh for years has been claimed to be 
the handsomest and most uniform of 
the breed, now presents figures to show 
that it ranks,.among the highest of all 
hy the breed for butter produc- 

ery member of the family. raEee 
years of age or more has an A R O but- 





over 20 pounds in seven 
average for the whole 
number over three years is 24 pounds, 
One dam and daughter have records 
which average over 31 pounds. For the 
purpose of comparison, 45 of the most 
noted sires of the breed as shown by 
the last Blue Book were selected, and 
the records of all the A R O daughters 
of each of three years and over com- 
puted to ascertain their average, which 
showed that the daughters of only two 
equaled the above average and these 
Were less than one-tenth of a pound 
higher. Ail the others, including the 
most noted of the breed, were lower, 
many of them several pounds, This is 
truly a wonderful showing for the Lake- 
side Model Family. Has any other fam- 
ily of equal-age ever been produced in 
which every three-year or over has made 
Over 20 pounds with an average of over 
24 pounds? Probably the present sea- 
son has made many changes but the 
last Blue Book is the latest authentic 
information available. Of this family, 
15 heifers have made two-year records 
which average over 17 pounds, Average 
records are the only valid evidence of 
the superiority of a family or a breed, 
When all the desirable qualities of the 
breed are considered, the Lakeside Model 
Family of the Lakeside herd has no 
superior and it is doubtful if any other 
family will score as high.—IE. A, H. 


ter record of 
days, while the 


Farms in Demand 


O. P. McDowell of Plain City, O, 
writes: “There is quite a boom on in 
farming and hog raising in Ohio. Rent- 
ers complain that they cannot find 
enough farms to. rent. Many who 
would like to rent are unable to do so 
and are forced either to buy their farm 
on the easiest terms possible, or else 
hire out to some farmer or go into 
some other class of business. He also 
reports an active demand for breeding 
hogs at good prices, as well as an ac- 
tive market for pork and pork prod- 
vc He reports one Ohio breeder who 
ha: had five public sales and sold 377 
hogs for $33,120, or an average of $87 
a head. Mr McDowell sells his pigs at 
from $10 up to $50 for Duroc and Po- 
land-China sows.—IE. A. H. 


Jauncey Goes to Bradford Farms 


Walter Jauncey, who for quite a num- 
ber of years has been associated with 
the building up of the herd of the White 
Spring farms of Geneva, N Y, owned 
by A. G. Lewis, has severed his con- 
nection with that place and has accepted 
a situation with the Branford farm at 
Groton, Ct. We feel sure that with the 
experience that Mr Jauncey has had he 
will make a success, and Branford farm 
is to be congratulated in having secured 
him. This would not have been pos- 
sible but for the accident which hap- 
pened at the White Springs farm, which 
compelled Mr Lewis to dispose of his 
entire herd. We wish Mr tr gery 
success in his new place.- —I(E, 


Creep for Lambs 


Wardell of Springfield Cen- 
ter, N Y,a breeder of Shropshire sheep, 
writes: ‘We will have some very choice 
Trams that we are offering that would 
do for flock headers, no matter how par- 
ticular the man may be who is buying, 
as they are very choice, well wooled, 
good mutton form and should _ benefit 
any flock to which they go. We also 
have about 30 good yearling ewes and 
two-year-olds left for sale. This ig the 
time of year that the flock master ought 
to pay particular attention to the young 
lambs that are dropping... A little creep 
fixed in the field in° whtch can be put 
some crushed oats, mixed with bran and 
@ little oil meal, and to which the lambs 
can have access and to which the moth- 
ers cannot, you. will find will make a 
great deal of difference in the lambs 
they are raising. The lamb as a rule 
will get along all right on its mother’s 
milk, but it is astonishing how much 
good a little extra feed will do it. 
It is particularly necessary if you are 
intending exhibiting any of your sheep 
at the fairs. Keep the lambs growing 
all the time, get thent in nice condition, 
properly trim them up, and if you have 
got good enough blood in your flock 
you will certainly do a good share of 
the winning, and you will be astonished 
how the fact, if properly advertised, of 
your winnirg at the fairs will assist 
you in your sales.—[P. A. H. 


Henry L. 


$500 from One Adv 
Reagan Brothers of Tully, N Y, breed- 


ers of Holsteins, write: “We have just 
sold four fine registered heifer calves to 
8S. & R. B. Overholt of Scenery Hill, 
Pa, for $500 through our adv in the 
American Agriculturist.—IE. > 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Hilidale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December: sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. R. ams. are good in- 
dividuals and will be priced right; sogutaced and trans- 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y 








Holsteins For Sale. 100 hea? high-grade Holstein cows, 
ne to ye gm in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
0 Ibs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
A cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day, 5 year- 
lng heifers, 10 registered bull calves and Gade bull 

calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tu N. 
Branch address—Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 
Sirea_by Changeling Butter 


BULL CALVES Boy No. 41398, full brother 


to Ready Change, 110 Ibs, milk 2 da., 31.3 Ibs butter 
7 da., 3069.9 Ibs. milk 30 da. AS R.0. dams sired by 
gons of 27 Ib. & 301b. cows. Fred A. Blewer, Owego, N.Y. 




















80 Cows 


fresh. 


and Oct. 


Pontiacs, which is also for sale. 


THE PECK DAIRY 


now in milk. 40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 
20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 
10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. 
World’s Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Now is your opportunity. 


On D. L. & W. or L. V. BR. R. 


Grade 


Holsteins 
For Sale 


I now have on hand the best 
Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 


20 cows 
A half-brother of the 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 














— 








spared in making the greatest possible records. 
of such bull calves as we are offering. 


5th, 1911; three-fourths white. 
who ee young daughters with records of between 


1, 33.62 Ibs. 
four years. 
Sarcastic Lad, 
Ibs. 
make at least 30 lbs. when we test. 


Dam is Beryl America 
31.05 lbs. and A 


half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, 
24.21 butter seven days, 


30 Ibs. each in seven 


any herd. 


binations of breeding, type and color. W. W. J 





SJENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, 
We have during the past two years most carefully selected and purchased, 
the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. 
Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 
and the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 


JENMNaEnURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
Sire—Korndyke yg 

anc 
He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 Ibs., 
21.32 lb._four-year-old daughter of Hengerveld De 
Lady, 20.47 lbs. at 
She is a granddaughter of Johanna Aaggie’s 
G. Butter King, 29.70 
This cow is of wonderful type, capacity and should 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- 
Mire Spofford Randie, 
ont who had three sisters that made 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 
regardless of prices, one of 
Every female will be retained and no energy 


Ra ag Apple Korndyke 
the greatest son of PONTIAC KORN- 
DYKE heads our herd 
and 





These calves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. Such 
bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 
ENNINGS, Towanda, Pa, 


com- 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS<iN SER*ICE 





Pontiac Korndyhe, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day above 

son of the great Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs. ate in 7 
e Korndyke, recently sold from this herd fer $5000. Sir Johanna 
7-day aang that average 33.61 


Korndyke 9th, the only 
156.92 Ibs. in 30 dare and Rag 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 
Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, 


E. H. DOLLAR 7 - = 
onEi0 


whose om an 
I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows 
anything in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls for sale. 


Rag 
days 


Apple 
and 


records 30 poun AL, - 


bs. each. Fairview 
sire’s dam average ah. 30 each for 7 days. 
to the above bulls, and I will offer 
Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 


on. —————a10fh0 100 


AVISDALE FARM —Hbolstein-Friesian! 


Cattle head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of a h 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New ¥ 


or. 





HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Fes a 
gtandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen R. O. 
daughters at two years old that average 15: 4 “of but- 
ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamiltom No. 55722, 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 Ib. daughter and a 30-lb. sister. Dams of 
calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 


fof a beginner. 
UTICA, N. ¥. 


85 High-Grade 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Ranging in age from one to two and a half years old, 
nicely marked, good size, some bred tc calve this fail. 
Also one carload of cows due to freshen in August and 
September, showing sane of breeding and milk form. 
F. J. HOWARD - BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 


: 








BRADLEY FULLER, ° 
$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him. 
We gre, ares. glad to have visttors. 

H. C. GATE CANTON, PA. 


1 0 0) Head registered | 0) 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J 


75 Grade Holsteins 


heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds. 30 
Fall Cows. 4 Registered Stock Bulls. 


E.J.Bowdish & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 
GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, born 
1912, of splendid conformation and breeding, 
ord 19. Dam, Corona 4r-- De 

milk, 21.03 ibs butter in 7 day 
great yearly producer. She won the $40 prize in’ her 
8 months after calving record at 3 years. He is well 
grown, beautifully marked, straight and handsome. 
Pedigree chart and price upon receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the best of the 44 1b. blood in all our young 
eows and heifers that are in calf to King Lunde Pen- 
tiaec Korndyke, the $10,000 bull that heads our herd. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON - FABIUS, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





























Bull born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual even- 
ly marked. Sire, Sir Vi Hengerveld, 43 
A. BR. ©. daughters, ten that average Ibe._ tutter in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. 0. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of miik gai 7, butter 19. 

Ibs. in 7 days. She is One of the best da 

Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Rebens, N.Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


= ecords of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
atv as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
bail . es—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 


}. = GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new world’s champion 44-Ib. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A. R. O. record as @ 
2-year-old. % white, safe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. Get in right and oe this one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH . CORTLAND, N. Y. 























HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS wim. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


Choice Heifer Calves 


born around Jan. Ist, 1913. Dams are large pro~ 
ducing cows. Sire is by a brother to K. P. Pon 

tiac Lass. 44.18 lbs. suet te seven days, the 
world’s champion cow. and transfer 
Papers furnished. A otstein 4 $125 each. 


@ STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N. Y- 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows 
10 Registered yearl'ng Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months. old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y¥. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 22222 


so sires 




















onal Site aes rom 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 








[ss AR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Star Farm’s 1913 offerings in registered Hol- 
stein cattle are without parallel. In thie herd 
are around 150 head of registered Holsteins 
made up of the most popular strains in the 
world, viz: Mercedes, King Segis, Cornucopias 
end Pontiacs; ne other herd in the world car- 
ries so much af the blood of these combined 
strains. We cordially invite interested parties to 
personally inspect the Star Farm herd. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G., Cortland, N. Y. 














Fairmont .# sees 
Farm! 


Pontiac Alcartra” also of 
the new 40-Ib cow 


beep © 
@ few bull calves to dispose of, by ‘‘King,’’ that 
would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 
gend pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you are willing to pay. 
JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middistown, N.Y 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


SO0—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 
S0O—Heifers—SO 2 and 3-year-olds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


Country Life Farm 


will exchange a registered Holstein-Friesian bull calf 
@ son of a 30-lb. dam and whose dam has 
@ gcod A. R. O. record for Registered Shropshire ewes 
@ equal breeding and individuality. Would also ex- 
@hange choice bull calves from high record dams and 
sired my herd bull for registered heifer calves. A 
few young cows and heifers due to freshen next fall 
and winter for sale 
HARRY D. WHEELER 


med oe their pedigrees. 
sired 



































WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. S. 
EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 
60 FOR SALE 


Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 

from thirty-five to forty per day now. 

2O Fe Fresh b sown; you will like them. Come see them 
ed. 














om due to calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition. 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y; 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


in age from 3 to 6 years, large 
nicely marked Mate 4 ley Tees 
=e ae 8 milk records past year of 
— Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
d guaranteed to 


to be perfect 
in every wantioaiie. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


RHODE apare bar 


b+ ag ~ from hesvtent laying, A. 
Rose and ‘Single ‘tine, 


son's Bias Semen ea N, * 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 








Dairyman, e Your Herd! 


oe a fn ene De Kol who has 
eight 30-1b, =. l, son of Pontiac Perseus, 
born Oct. 7, 1912, three- ok white, fine individual; 
price $100. ball. born Jan. 3, 1913, fifteen- etneentts 
white; sire, Aaggie Grace Butter Boy—he has 36 
official daughters; dam has better than 20 Ibs. in 7 
days; price $150. Great bargains. 

Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Steck Farm, New Bertin, N. Y. 


type. Persistent layers. Un- 
oa =I ae mammoth incubators used. 


ay 
VANCREST Ff POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 


Moyer’s ve aioe horns Baby Chicks 


a preire 
GRANT MOYER. we ort Piain, N. ¥. 








» | Chenango and Madison County 


High-grade 3 —_, Are heavy ptoducers. Cap 
furnish large, youn and nearby Springers # 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 

Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Koil 3d, A R O 
A fine large calf. Write for pedigree. 

Price $50 

» We 


BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y¥. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Hoistein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows, 
write for sale list. Special offers in excellent bull 
calves. C. Owen Carman, Box E. Trumansburg, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 months old bull out of 16 Ib. 3-yr. old 
heifer. Sire, Jem Paul Johanna, out of 32 lb. cow. 
A bouncer—will weigh 500 Ibs. Color % white. Ready 
for service August first. Price $50 with all papers. 
\ a Farm, m Grothers, Canton, N.Y 


Holstein Heifer soci: 


and G — King, bred to son of ine me Peotinans 
and 33-1b. . Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Jerseys For Profit 
American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and [ 
sires at farmers’ prices. | ad won more prizes 
than any herd in United Sta ; 
4. F, CONVERSE & CO., "weseatle, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State w= 4 Breeders’ Association 
Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. Y. 














Granddaughter 

















POULTRY BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


OLLINS'’ JERSEY RED 





Arrnun 
Moorestown * 


COLLINS 


f 
\ 3 months! 





Jerse Reds The Jersey Reds are a 
y prolific breed, rapid 
crozers, quiet e- wad grow to a large 

First-class s from litters of 10 to 13, 8 
to weeks old, $6. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. 


POLAND-CHINA . SWINE 


bmg F sows. Bred nore tg = boars and youn 


breedin, Kaas 
Fairbanks aod 1 and Independen : _ 
E. Z METCALF, aneRRVELE. oO. 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


The most popular strains, ten weeks old, thrifty and 
well grown. Price $8 each. 
&. CG. BRILL, : STEWARTSVILLE, WN. J. 











cY PO D CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 . pair. Herd a “agis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Hall, Fa = 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orders for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
12 Nerth Fouth St., oper us a or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New Yor 


ow Ee RIBBON HE Le- U 

cee TP tense Mate The herd soon 
more prize money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 
r 


ages for mic. Also Shetland Pon 
JOHN H DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 
Foet have won more Firet 


Thompson's ios oor any herd in America. Stock of 


ages for sale sired by or bredto my 6 State Fair First Prize 
bes ning Maies Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 














Service 
Age 


Dam and sire’s dam aver- 
age 24 lbs. butter in 
seven days. Straight and 
right Price $150. 

N. ¥. 


Holstein 
Bul 


Dr. G.N. 

















og Comb White 


© remodel one of my poultry houses, 
the breeders which it contains. This ts 
get foundation yearling stock. 
t you want and T ~~ — Se 

price as possible. Show birds a 
Send for illustrated mating list. GLOVERDALE” Pout 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortiand. » ¥. 





If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go as 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
write us. 

when you consider 

(175 head) The St 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


bam, Comb White Leghorns, 

ur Pekin Ducks won the — the Best 
= : Philadelphia a, Camden Itimore Shows thie 
winter. Write for cauiee—it ts tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt. Ambler, Pa 





| ' 














The Lakeside Model Family 


including a} cows three years and over, have A 
wecorda which average 24 pounds in 7 days. Every 
cow has a record over 20 pounds.. The most uniform 
and handsomest family of the breed. Yearling buils 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 
maies of all ages from other noted families. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 
King of the Pontiac 


sire of the only 43-lb. cow. 43.34 Ibs. butter in % 
Days. A grandson ready for service this season. 
ice $100.00. 


Splendid individual. 
F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg. N. Y. 


™me Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Breckway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


for sal 1 Holstein 
Hinchey Homest oat bees hel 10. 1918. 


en ra oy en 
Bire, —~4 tiac Calypso, 
tiacs and out , a 24-ib. daughter of 

bul Mercedes Cloth 














ir Clyde. 
straight. Price f o b Roc . 
y. 8. Hinchey, 0. Box Rochester, N.Y. 


: meee superior baby 

icks come to life 

daily with this report. White and Brown 

Leghorns are two of our varieties. Wriie 

for catalogue, mating and Price List of 
chicks and hatching eggs - 

Lyens, N.Y. 


POULTRY YARDS, Bex A, 
FIFTEEN EGGS 
of Blue Andalusian ans eee show L a4 win- 
ae ae Je Indian Runner ok im $l. 50 


county fair, 
P. 0. HUDSON . ° oaneain mo. 








200 Blanchard S C. “white 


and two years old, $1 each. Satisfaction 


guara: nteed. 
PATTERSON POULTRY FARM, CLAYTON. N.Y. 





MEW YORK PRIZE-WINKING STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. R. I. Reds, White 
ig ra 


Wyandottes, Barred 
egges $1.50 15, mei 100. one 
Sroodars for sale. F. M. P 


ma 


. n 
Gratis. A few choice 
TT, Riverdale, N. J. 





6.0.B.1.B 
Piymeuth 


LJ anner 
Write for 








Chas. A. Thompsen, Letts, Ind. 
of Se > cs Oct. 


MULE FOOT HOGS @: pete Par 


of the reatest, show and breeding ay oa the breed 
Prices $12.50 to $5 each. Long Bros., Alwada, O. 


A few choice male pigs 
‘ar- 











ind. 
Cc. J. McLaughlin, Box. E, Pleasantville. 0. 
DUROG Anysize or age you desire 
100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
HIGH - 


a ee 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Studebaker’s Durocs 


tain head of A breed. Gilts bred dl ——- a 
others open. irs net akin. No y age. 
8. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY. “OHIO 


Large Type Duroc Boars 


Red Col and Yellow Springs Col. Also pig 
not related, ali cholera _immuned. 
v. &. MICHAEL. Gen C, Vellow Springs, 0. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Extremely pro 

now, high quality, 
. but what you get 
, Rochester, N. Y. 








From the Miami 
Valley. the foun- 








a ae oe 
i. "ou aris. Box 2 


tau s soe OuONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Bake & Sou 

Dealers tn Large and Improved Yorkshire C ‘ne 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 








Berkshires of Quality 


We are now be. xing orders for spring 
igs for delivéry when weaned, Our 
erd is headed by Sensational Long- 

fellow, a son of Rival’s Lord Premier 

and out of Longfellow Duchess 1lith. 

Write us for prices and descriptions. 

Careful attention paid l corre- 

spondence. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Peun. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 




















FOR SALE—A Berkshire Boar 


Royal Masterpiece 7 Sd. 135504. Sired ty 
out = Leés Artful Belle 

a re breeder, and of 

Price’ "$50. 00. crated and 

Registration and trans- 

fer included, a F as represented. For 


further particulars, write 
JOSEPH C. CHAMBERLAIN, Chester, New York 














akeview Farm pred for size, quality, pre 
L BERKSHIRES iificacy and finish. For years, 
Fancy headed, quick. maturing, big’ 
offered for sale and for inspection. 
Witbraham Road. 


fall gilts. Will, be pleased 4 book your orders for 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, eters er 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and tries, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bres, De Peyster, N.¥. 


BERKSHIR November bears and a rich im 


best imported blood, aud 
April pigs. 
Owego, Tioga Co, &. ¥. 
Ellenwood Farms ported Southdewn ram 
SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117 


bred one. type 
the kind bred, 
A. J. Stapleton, 




















Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, oo tee 
breeding. Write for prices before orders elsewhere. 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, 

offer choice Chester White 

and Berkshire Pigs. Im- 
years old for sale and ( Sice Lambs. Shetland Ponies. 
John Harrison, Mor., &. F. D. No. 1, Hathere, Pa. 
Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breéding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Registration Lng 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 

lishment in the East. Cham- 
on Stud of Percheron and 

Belgian Stallions and Mares 
Catalogue B if interested. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale, true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y.: 














FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Loy ne of the 1a —~ a bent setae. 
one o e larg: an 
flocks in America. 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis” 


400 high-class animals to select from. A’ 
clip, 1912, 10 lbs. Address all correspondence 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, &. ¥. 











Hampshires 
Roars and Gilts, boar and 
peed Cote. the best 





farrow,. ~ 





Repth ay eth 


aa ted recast, & F, 


Sargent F. Seew, 713 





Are now offe a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
—A- A, Ewes all bred to an Alene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. 0. 35, TRUMANGSURG, &. ¥. 

















PINEHURST SHROPSRIRES “= 27=e.== 
cores Go per + 


Bex 00, ipringhalt 
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MOTHERS AND WIVES 





The Yellow Rose 


GRACE M’KINSTRY 
The rose that in the hothouse blooms 
Is wonderful, no doubt, 
So perfect in its opening bud, 
So rich, when blossomed out. 
But den’t you think of grandma’‘s bush 
That by her gateway grows, 
Where one may always pick, in 
An old-time yellow rose? 


June, 


and thy goodly walks 
are green, 


such sweet and 


“Thy gardens 
Continually 
Where grow 
flowers 

As nowhere else are seen: : 
“You know that hymn, you’ve sung it 


oft, 
But, et do you suppose 
That heaven would seem complete with- 
out 
An old-time yellow 


Ugly Ducklings 


ARD as it may sound, the fact 
H remains that most of the down- 

right homely, unattractive peo- 
world are in_ that 
of lack of at- 
their childhood. In 
other words, because their mothers 
neglected them. Written down in black 
and white, it isn’t a pretty indictment, 
But isn’t it so? Do you call a person 
unattractive or homely who has sound 
er well-cared-for teeth, a clean and 
clear skin, straight limbs, well-shaped 
mouth (with lips together in repose), 
ears close to the head, eyes that are 
normal, hair well cared for and a 
pleasant expression? The fact is that 
we meet so few who possess all these 
normal attributes that they stand out 
from the ordinary threng, It is well 
enough to talk of homeliness being a 
“means of grace,” but the fact re- 
mains that everyone wants to be, and 
has a right to be, normally good look- 
ing. More children’s dispositions have 
been embittered by the feeling that 
they were a blot on the face of the 
landscape than have been cheered by 
the old adage, “If you can't be beau- 
ful, be good. 

Your children will find that a good 
appearance counts a great deal when 
they get out in the business world. 
Many a bow-legged,squint-eyéd, scoop- 
eared youth has climbed far up on the 
rungs of the ladder of success, but it 
was in spite of his handicaps, not be- 
cause of them. So many mothers seem 
indifferent on this matter of their 
children’s appearance. Oh yes, they 
do wish when they are dressing up 
Johnny for the Sunday school picnic 
that he would lock as well as Freddy 
Clark does. But they put the thought 
‘rom them, he is their own dear child, 
and beauty is only skin deep, ete. Of 
course that part is as it should be. 
But, Johnny’s mother shouldn’t rest 
céntent until she has done all she can 
to remedy defe cts in his appearance. 
-Some abnormalities are because of 
neglect in babyhood, and these cannot 
be helped in the older children, but 
many can, If the legs are not straight, 
chances are nine out of ten that it 
is because your child didn’t have 
plenty of bone-building food in baby- 
hood days, and was urged to walk be- 
fore he should. 

Are his ears at right angles with 
his head, making him look much like 
Balaam’s companion? What made 
them so? Probably because care was 
not taken to see that they were laid 
flat when his baby cap was put on, 
and later hats and caps were bought 
tor him that brought his ears forward 
when he pulled them on, and in time 
this position grew permanent. When 
the child is small, if the ears do not 
Ne where they should, have him wear 
a net or tape cap at ‘night that will 
hold them in position. In a_ few 
months they will stay there of their 
own accord. 

Every child whose eyes are not nor- 
mal should be taken to a good oculist 
and have the defect corrected either 
by giasses er if necessary by an oper- 
ation, 

When the second teeth are coming 
in frequent trips should be made to 
the dentist; sometimes the teeth are 
too close together, and one needs to 
be extracted in order to have them 
grow in a perfect row. Children should 
be trained from the time they“are lit- 
tle tots to clean their teeth thorough- 
ly at least once a day. They will for- 
get much of the time, if not reminded 
of it, but what are mothers for, any- 
way, if not to look after their babies? 
Many trips to a good dentist save 
much money and pain in the long run, 

A clear, clean skin is the result of 
good, nourishing, well cooked food 
and cleanliness. A mouth may be 
Jarge, but if well-formed it is no draw- 
Back to one’s looks. Pacifiers have 
epoiled the shape of many a child’s 
mouth in this generation, and physi- 
cians claim they are one of the chief 
causes of adenoids. Adenoids will spoil 
the best shaped mouth, in fact, the 
looks of the whole face, if not attend- 
ea to. The child who has adenoids 
jJabors under a heavy handicap, He 


pleasant 


rose? 





this 
because 


ple in 
condition 
ytention in 


the 





as good school work be- 
cause the passages of his nose are 8s) 
closed that he can’t get sufficient air 
to oxidize his blood, and consequently 
his usual condition is the way you feel 
when ina crowded, ill-ventilated room. 
He is more susceptible to all disease 
on this account, too, all this aside 
from the unattractive appearance that 
the adenoid child has, breathing 
through his mouth. 

The time has passed 
thought that some were blessed with 
beauty, and others must go through 
life handicapped by physical defects. 
All may not be raving beauties, but 
can be normal, healthy, attractive 
looking me. and women, if care is 
taken in childhood, 

If it is a question of money bet- 
ter go without curtains for your 
parlar, pie and cake for your table, in 
fact, any of those unessentials.. Money 
spent to help your child grow up to be 
a normal, efficient man or woman is 
the wisest of expenditures, 

It does take time and eternal vigi- 
lance, but could effort be better di- 
rected? 


doesn’t do 


when it was 


Tue HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





Warm Weather Suggestions 


MABEL B. CASTOR 

A young, graduate nurse once re- 
monstrated with an older woman for 
allowing her baby to eat bits of sour 
pickle. The mother responded quite 
indignantly, and concluded with: 
“Don’t tell me how to feed kids; I 
know all about them. Why, I’ve 
buried ten!” History does not relate 
how long the eleventh survived, or if 
its digestion grew ostrich-like; but, 
in traveling about, one sees so many 
lamentable things fed to babies, that 
one marvels to know how any child 
lives to be of school age. 

True, there are thousands: of 
fants fed at the table, from the time 
they can sit alone. Greasy gravy is 
the first offering, and mashed potato 
a close,second, and why they thrive is 
a mystery; but they sometimes do, 
and the same mother who practices 
table-feeding with her baby is the 
first to make a great hue and cry 
about dangerous “night air’ bringing 
colds, croup, and a dozen other ail- 
ments. If air is an essential to life 
by day, loaded as it is with dust and 
odors, what must it mean to breath 
pure, frost or dew scented night air 
free from contamination? Not dis- 
ease, surely; and the baby that sleeps 
in a room with muslin-covered, open 
windows, is the baby that rarely 
knows a cold. 

Pure air cannot 
cate child; but meat 
play havoc with the he 
used indiscriminately) 


in- 


the most deli- 

pota 
althiest 
and 


hurt 
toes can 
w h n 


the habit 


of giving a child under two years of 
age, meat, pastry, or other too solid 
food, courts disaster, to put it very 
mildly. -In fact, a small child is far 
oftener overfed than not, and _regurgi- 
tation of sour food _ results. The 
writer once saw a young mother nurse 
her baby seven times during one hour, 
then wring her hands in anguish 
when the child had a spasm from in- 
digestion. Imagine, cramming a full 
feed in that tiny,- aching stomach, 
less than nine minutes apart! Igno- 
rance like that is inexcusable. 

The idea of keeping a small baby 
wrapped in woolen coverings. during 
the hot weather often cf&uses a good- 
tempered child to become fretful, and, 
adding insult to injury, more than 
likely the poor baby is offered a 
spoonful of soothing syrup instead of 
the cool water it craves. In many in- 
stances, if a cross, tired child is put 
into cool cotton and linen, with the 
glorious opportunity of observing his 
own lovely, pink toes, the need of 
soothing syrup fades into the dim dis- 
tance, and the happy | little tot will 
crow his thanks very sweetly. 





Small Seinedidiniies 
M. W. P. 


Dr Van Dyke once said that possibly 
God could have made something bet- 
ter than the wild strawberry, but 
doubtless He never did. 

Dr Van Dyke failed to mention the 
patience of the woman who hulls 
é€nough for a hungry family. 

I confess myself to a bit of a sigh— 
under my breath of course—when my 
little daughter brought in a heaping 
pail of the wild berries. But when she 
went to town one day she bought for 
me from her candy money a straw- 
berry huller. That helped. 

One busy morning I sat with a big 
platter of berries before me desper- 
ately trying to hull enough for the 
dinner ice cream, A trifle bitterly I 
thought of the newspaper articles 
about labor-saving. Suddenly a new 
idea came to me. I went for the po- 
tato ricer. I looked the berries over 
to remove any flying or creeping 
things that might be in hiding and 
Squeezed those berries, a few at a 
time, through the ricer, 

It was a great success, Now I always 
hull only -the largest and best ber- 
ries, From all the rest a most deli- 
cious jam results. With plenty of sugar 
it is ready for the morning cereal, the 
ice cream or the preserving kettle. 


The Round Table 


HOMEMADE VINEGAR WITHOUT FRUIT— 
gallon of cornmeal and boil 
in water until it is soft; put it into a 
10-gallon cask and fill with strong 
molasses and water. (I prefer sorghum 
or sugar house molasses.) Two gal- 
lon f molasses will be about 
juantity. Leave the bung 

sc a piece of cloth over 

a short time it will be 





Take a 


out 
the 
good 














A Would-Be Daniel Boone or Kit Carson 


American Agriculturist 


vinegar. If it should. be too: weak, 
more molasses and water can be 
added, or the rinsing from dishes 
that have had honey, etc, in them, 
may be used as they accumulate. Rain 
water is the best to use. The use of 
a piece of mother will hasten the mak- 
ing. As soon as the vinegar is made 
it should be strained off into clean 
vessels or the same barrel may be 
washed and used again.—[{Mrs PF. 
A. B. 

HULLED CORN—Put eight quarts of 
clean, hardwood ashes into a 12-quart 
iron kettle, pour on water until kettle 
is nearly full, stir well, let boil one- 
half hour, set off to cool. Fill kettle 
with water, when cold-strain the lye. 
Save all of it and use the same kettle 
to cook corn in. Shell four quarts of 
good corn, trying to have the kernels 
of uniform size. Always discard the 
corn from both ends of the ears. 
Wash and soak in water overnight 
Put corn into kettle, pour on lye an@ 
boil until hulls’ and little -black chits 
Slip off easily. Stir very often with 
wooden paddle, as it is liable to stick 
to the kettle and burn. Now comes 
the work, take kettle out of doors, 
pour on water, stir and drain several 
times until lye is well washed out. 
Pour corn into dishpan and wash 
many times with warm. watcr; use 
your hands and rub the corn hard 
until all the black chits are washed 
and drajned off. Then return to ket- 
tle, Let boil and then drain it. After 
this, pour on hot water and boil all 
day. As the water boils away fill up 
with hot water from tea kettle, when 
fuliy done, season with salt and let 
boil 15 minutes longer. Put in jars and 
keep in cool place. To serve, put 
piece of butter-in skillet, when hot 
put in corn, let warm through and 
add one-half cup sweet cream, or it 
is good to eat with milk. It is lots 
of work, but well worth the trouble. 
[Mrs 8, C, 

VINEGAR WITHOUT CIDER—A product 
as good as the best cider vinegar may 
be made from the parings of apples 
and peaches, as well as grape pulp. 
Put these parings into a barrel or 
Stone jar, and cover with rain or cis- 
tern water. A galvanized or tin ves- 
Sel is not suitable, as the acid will eat 
off the coating. After it has been in 
this vessel several days, or until, fer- 
mentation sets in and before the par- 
ings begin to soften, strain off the 
liquid into a barrel containing -some 
old vinegar or some made by the 
above process. This will make vine- 
gar quicker than pure cider and the 
addition of molasses and water will 
make it stronger. A little vinegar 
“mother” wiil always help in the 
making. If it should chance that one 
hasn’t the apple parings, an apple 
flavor may be given the vinegar by 
boiling some dried apple, pouring 
Some water over them, allow them to 
stand for a day or two, drain off and 
add to the vinegar. By saving the 
parings and rinsing all vessels con- 
taining molasses, honey or sugar 
syrup, with clean water, and pouring 
into the vinegar barrel, almost any 
housewife may +jAave ne ped of the 
best quality.—[Mrs F. 

* KEEPING A DIArY—I see to tell 
readers about my diary. I have } 
one for thirty-seven years, each 
getting a new one. The old ones 
filled away; “ancient history,” 
children call them, Everything of 
portance is written down and I try 

to write that which is unpleasar 
sad, but it cannot always be avoid 
where there is sickness-or death 

do not write just about the weather, 
or who calls, etc, but about the 
chureh, the sehool or neighborhood, 
anything that interests or amuses me 
is written.in that diary of mine. 
Often I surprise a mother by repeat- 
ing to her some forgotten saying of 
one of her children—now grown up. 
She will exclaim, “and you remember 
it.” Then will I tell her: “I was look- 
ing over an old diary and found that 
written there.” In the back of each 
book is a list of the principle facts 
of the year, with the date, so if we 
want to know when the electric cars 
first came past the house or the mail- 
man came to this part of the town, 
or any other question of like impor- 
tance, it is easy to find out. ie 
look in mother’s diary; that will tell,” 
Says someone, and so it is settled. 
Really, my diary seems part of my 
life, and I cannot see how anyone can 
get along without one, so often do we 
forget things that we want to re- 
member.—[Mrs A. J. Sibley. 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE recipe for 
J. P. One cup butter, three and one- 
half cups flour, one cup milk, whites 
of six eggs,.two cups sugar, two tea- 
spoons baking powder. 

FiLuine for L. B. cake: Three cups 
sugar, cup chopped raisins, whites 
three eggs, cup boiling water, cup 
nuts, five figs. Boil water and sugar 
to soft-ball stage. Beat the eggs and 
then add chopped fruit.—[MrsF.T. P. 





thew ~ p De calm like that when storm 
s 
“There =: no pleasure keen as pain’s re- 


There wry ‘ne joy that lies so deep as 


peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle 
won, 
—tHelen' Gray Cone 
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The Letter Box 


The Illinois club of “of Hazet Wyatt has 
tem members, Lucille Henry, Sara 
Jane Megginson, Hazel Ezard, Esther 
Wyatt, Russel McCallister, Willie 
Obert, Raymond Whitlock, Dewey 
Megginson and Clarence Henry. By 
the time this reaches Good Timers 
they will have had their first meeting. 

Augusta Akse has organized a club 
of six members, and they each have a 
pin. One of their objects is to help 
the poor by sewing. The members are 

ladys Nelson, VPessie Angberg, Au- 
drey Ward, Ellen Ward and Violet 
Mitchell. 

George Bohner of Indiana signs. his 
letter Sleepy Jim, but he has organ- 
ized a club consisting of Jerome Boh- 
ner, Willie Butz, Oscar Rhinehart, 
Claude Russell and James Wyatt. 
Sleepy Jim takes care of chickens and 
a horse, and this club believes in kind- 
ness to animals, 

A- great big club is thriving in 
Pennsylvania. It has 40 members, and 
is well organized, with officers and 
committees. The president is Earl 
Cook; secretary, Grace Lent; assistant 
secretary, Marguerite Warters; treas- 
urer, Lyndon Bailey; flower commit- 
ee, Mario n Davis, Blanche Whittaker, 
Delos Knapp, Ruby Swan, He -rbert 
Cleveland; social committee, Myrtle 
Cleveland, Louise Goodall, Harold 
Knowlton, Lawrence Whittaker, Ruth 
Gnscho; lookout committee, Myrtle 
Johnson, William Jaquish, Vera Wat- 
kins, Eleanor Elliott, Harold Robson, 
Eva Cleveland; other members are 
Leroy Whittaker, Joe Jaquish, Ward 
McConnell, Dennis Watkins, Kenneth 
Kelley, Gerald Kelley, Donald Strait, 
Elva O’Dell, Marion Davis, Lyle Cleve- 
land, Helen McConnell, Hazel Brace, 
Edith Bolt, Susie Bull, Meivina Wood- 
ard, Edna Wolfron, Charlotte Thomas, 
Lloyd Austin, Ruth Wilcox, Stella 
Whittaker and Ernest Bolt. 


The Lone Dress Club of 1912 


[Concluded from Last Week.] 

“Well, if you are going to find out, 
I may as well tell you right here and 
now, that I am not going to graduate. 
Iam going home!” 

Both girls started at this new 

voice, and turned to find Jessie Dar- 
gon face to face with them, her eyes 
red and swollen, her usually neat hair 
disheveled, and a wild look upon her 
face. In her hand she carried a 
tear-stained letter. 
# “Not going to graduate? Going 
home? Why, Jessie, what do you 
mean?’ exclaimed Hilda, springing 
with outstretched arms toward Jessie, 
and clasping the miserable gin, in a 
warm embrace. ’ 

Jessie shrank from her. “Don’t 
touch me. I’m not fit. I’m bad. A 
disgrace to myself, the school, my 
father and mother, and everything. 
Qh, dear, I wish I was dead.’ 

Hilda gently drew the sobbing girl 
to the soft grass, and sitting down be- 
side her, caressed one hand sympa- 
thetically, and said softly, “Tel us 
about it, dear.’ 

Jessie sat silent several moments. 
Then still keeping her head turned 
aside, said brokenly, “Girls, you don’t 
know how ashamed 1 am. I don’t 
know why you are so good to me. I 
certainly don’t deserve it. But Fl 
tell you. It's about my dresses. My 
father sent me fifteen dollars last 
month for graduatiqgn expenses, and 
said he would send me more as soon 
as he could get it. My mother has 
been sick, overwork he wrote was the 
cause, and the doctor’s bills are 
heavy. But somehow he has man- 
aged to send me ten dollars more 





this week, and says for me to try and 
get along with this if I can. I have 
looked in the mail-order catalogs until 
I am almost crazy, trying to find some- 
thing decent to wear, for twenty- 
five dollars, but I can’t find a thing as 
pretty as your dresses are going to 
be. I saw Kate’s this morning, and 
her mother is making it beautifully. 
I had no idea they would look so nice.” 

“Would you wear one like them, 
and stay and graduate with us, if you 
could, Jessie?’ inquired Hilda, 

“IT would really like to, Hilda, but 
it’s too late now; besides, I can’t stay 
and faee the girls after the way I've 
acted. But my poor father and 
mother. How they will feel if I don't 
graduate. Oh, what can I do!” wailed 
Jessie. 

Hilda jumped to her feet. “Jessie, 
I have a plan. My dress is ali cut 
out, and there are two yards left. Is 
yours all cut out, Kate?” 

“Yes, and there were over two 
yards left over, and I am sure that 
some of the other girls have some 
left, too.” 

“Could I buy it, do you suppose?” 
eagerly asked Jessie, for the first time 
facing the girls. 

“Why, yes, or we would give—”" 

“Don’t, Hilda, say that. I have lost 
a good deal of my pride in the last 
few weeks, but I have some left yet. 
I will buy it or not have it at all,” 
and Jessie threw up her head in her 
old manner. 

“Forgive me, Jessie, I did not mean 
any harm. I was just thinking of your 
father and mother. You know [ 
haven't any mother,” and Hilda's eyes 
filled with tears. 

Jessie held out her arms to Hilda. 
“It is too bad your mother couldn't 
have lived to enjoy her noble, gener- 
ous daughter,” she said softly. 78 
have a mother, and a good one, too, 
anc right here and now [I make a 
solemn vow to be a different daughter. 
Here is a letter which I got this 
morn from her. Read it, Hilda.” 

Hilda took the little note and read. 
My dear little girl: I am inclosing an 
embroidered handkerchief, which I 
have done evenings, for you to use 
graduating night. The doctor said [I 
should have been in bed, when he 
accidently caught me working on it 
one night. But, dear, you know that 
every stitch is a symbol of love to 
you from us all, and I would do 
twenty times as much for my giri if 
I could. Father sends love as well as 
all the others, and we all wish we 
might be there to hear you speak. 
But you know we cannot, so do the 
best you can, dear, for those whe can 
hear you. Be sure we are proud of 
you just the same, and know you have 
worked hard as well as ourselves: 

Good-by, dear, until you are once 
more at home with us. 

Mother. 


“She is a darling mother,” said 
Hilda softly, handing back the let- 
ter. “Where's Kate?” 

“That's so,” exclaimed Jessie, look- 
ing around. “Where is she? [ didn’t 
see her go.” 

“Neither did I,” said Hilda. 

“Well, let’s go ourselves. I must 
see all the girls and ask them to for- 
give me, and get my muslin, and buy 
my little things, and oh, [ have so 
much to do to get ready. And Hilda, 
I am really happy. More so than I 
ever expected to be again, when [I 
came out here to cry,” and Jessie 
smiled with tears in her eyes. “Only 
I dread to meet the girls at first,” she 
added shyly. 

As the two went out from under 
the trees, amd turned the corner 
which led to the academy walk, a 
bevy of eight girls, including Katie 
Simith, suddenly encircled them, danc- 
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TIME CLUB 


ing around them “and chanting gayly. | 
“We all belong now to the Lone Dress | 

Club, We all belong now to the Lone | 

Dress Club, We all belong now to the 

Lone Dress Club, Class Nineteen 

Hundred and Twelve!” 

“Girls,” said Jessie, as soon as 
she could spéak, “Kate has told you. 
You are doing this to make it easier 
for me, and it has. There is one thing 
I am sorry about, for us all. That is, 
I wish we were just beginning, instead 
of almost ending.” 

“We are!" exclaimed Hilda. “Just 
beginning to find out what a dear girl 
the real Jessie Dargon is.” 


A Conundrum 
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When is a weed not a weed? Who | 
can tell? When is a weed not a weed? | 
Let me tell you something about a little | 
weed, and perhaps then you can an- 
swer my riddle. 

You are all familiar with the little 
dandelion. “Yes,” you say, “jt is a 
weed that grows on lawns and has to 
be pulled up—it bears a_ yellow 
flower.” 

You have told part of the 
It does all that, but it does a great 
deal more. It grows, not only on the 
lawn, but pretty nearly everywhere. 
Even boys and girls who live in the 
cities know it very well; it springs up 
in the walks, in the parks, in door 
yards, and is, in fact, very democratic. 

Perhaps you have tried to get rid 
of it by pulling off the blossoms to 
keep them from scattering the seeds; 
but you must do your work over and 
over, for the little plant is most per- 
sistent, and before you know it there 
are others like small sunbursts smil- 
ing up at you from the grass, as if to 
say. “Good morning.” 

Would it seem strange to you to see 
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*muvver” says these flowers here 
Grow wild, and ‘course she knows; 

I “fink” I'll go home right away, 

“Cuz" say, now just su 

That if I stepped om some of them, 
They g-r-o-w-l-e-d “wiv” all their might; 
And “growed” so wild, they jumped on 


me— 
Then maybe they would bite! 





dandelions in long, straight rows and 
cultivated like any other vegetable in 
your garden? Well, this is done in 
many places. People have found out 
what a healthful vegetable it is, and 
it is chopped fine and made into a 
salad with eggs, or it is cooked like 
Spinach and is quite as good. 

So it is with many plants; they 
grow in the byways and lanes and in 
the fields in some parts of the coun- 
try, while in others they are cultivated 
with care and used -as food, or else 
they are nursed and nourished until 
they bear a most beautiful blossom 
quite unlike the flower on the plant 
when it grows wild. 

After all, there are only a few 
plants that seem quite werthless and 
reckoned as weeds, no matter where 
they grow. Almost all have good 
qualities and one is surprised to learn 
the different ways in which they are 
valuable to someone, somewhere. 

But to go back to our conundrum— 
when is.a weed not a weed? Now, 
you can answer it—a plant growing 
where it is not wanted is a weed while 
in other places the same plant be- 
ateoes Spee, cr beautiful and is not 
a wee 





Nothing is so wunhomelike as a 
booekless home, uniess it is a house 
whose books betray a vulgar and nar- 
row conception of life. A man’s books 
form an average portrait of himself. 
Without books, a merchant’s palace 
becomes but a prison; the trail of 
the upholsterer is over it all: while 
@ small library well selected may, 
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HOEBE had not quite wanted 
to go to Deephaven. She 
‘knew that she had been 
born there and that her 
father had loved the place, 
but she had never wished to 
revisit it. But since for family rea- 
sons it had seemed necessary that Mrs 
Winnen and her second daughter join 
her oldest and only married one in 
northern California for the summer, 
the youngest, Phoebe, whose presence 
Was not necessary with theirs, was 
left without a home for three months, 
and as great Aunt Phoebe had most 
cordially invited her to spend the 
time with her in Deephaven, it seemed 
most practical to accept. 
“ Phoebe was not very much like her 
sisters Rita and Cecily. Her mother 
wondered sometimes if her name or 
birthplace could have been in any de- 
gree responsible for the difference, 
The other girls had been born in the 
city, but Phoeb?é’s father had died a 
few weeks before her own birth, and 
her mother had sought rest and com- 
fort in the old Winnen homestead. But 
almost before-her wee baby had begun 
to drink in the sea air along with her 
consciousness of life, the mother had 
taken her three little girls back to the 
city sights and breathing, and Phoebe 
herself had never seen Deephaven 
since, “But it must have affected you.” 
Cecily said, “for you're different from 
any of us.” 

Phoebe knew the fact well enough. 
She tried to take the difference philo- 
sophically and fill any hunger in her 
heart with the crumbs that came to 
her in unusual things. Perhaps the 
difference went with the red gold 
hair and the chestnut eyes that be- 
longed to none of the others, 

On that first morning, as Phoebe lay 
in bed, she found to her surprise, that 
she had fallen in love with Deephaven 
with its quaint old homes and gardens 
and the inhabitants of the former 
which seemed to belong nowhere else, 
Aunt Phoebe herself was one of them, 
‘ sweet and placid, yet brisk and active 
at seventy, There had been twelve in 
ihe large house once and now there 
was only the one and her maid,. but 
although it was evident that the old 
associations still lived with Aunt 
Phoebe, she kept up an active interest 
in the present and the people around 
her, There had been an old romance 
in. Aunt Phoebe’s life. Phoebe had 
heard bits of it from her mother’s lips 
and could easily imagine now the days 
when young Rolston was all in all to 
the other Phoebe Winnen. But a city 
«irl! had come to Deephaven and 
stolen his heart away, and although 
he must have loved Aunt Phoebe all 
the time, he had not realized what in- 
fatuation meant until he was held to 
the other girl by the ties of marriage 
and it was to late. And Aunt Phoebe 
had suffered in silence for her parents 
had never quite approved of her lover 
and when the sudden announcement 
of the wedding came, their disap- 
proval seemed justified. But in spite 
ef all that, Aunt Phoebe’s love and 
faith in her lover had never died. 

Phoebe lay. drinking in the fresh 
sea air that came from the open win- 
dow, and watching the stretch of 
rocks and water, And when she finally 
started to dress, a sung that seemed to 
helong to the swish of the water and 
the peaceful water was singing itself 
in her heart, “I am glad I came to 
Deephaven,” she told Aunt Phoebe 
when she went downstairs, and Aunt 
Phoebe smiled understandingly. 

The waves seemed calling her to 
them and when Aunt Phoebe and 
Martha would not let her help in the 
norning work, she went out to the 
ocks and seated herself where the 
salt air cooled her cheeks and the sun 
warmed them. There seemed a con- 
sciousness within her of some _in- 
fluence she could not fathom, some 
eonnecting link with the rocks and 
the sea, 

The place seemed deserted save for 
herself, Sea met sky and rocks met 
tea, but there seemed no other human 
life to note it, She liked it so and had 
sat for an hour drinking it all in, then 
just as she was sure of the stillness 
and the beauty being her own, as sud- 
denly as if he had dropped from the 
sky, for she could gain no idea of the 
way by which he had come, there ap- 
peared a young man with a camera, 
He was a slight young man with red 
gold hair glistening from under his 
cap. It was so like Phoebe’s own that 
she started. Was this a Deephaven 
product? He did not seem just like 
the other Deephaven people she had 
met. Perhaps he was a visitor like 
herself, possibly a city boy on a vaca- 
tion, Yet as she looked, she decided 
he was less likely to be a city product 
than even a Deephaven one. He did 
not look as if he had ever hurried. 
The very way he held his camera gave 
an impression of slow exactness, a re- 
fnement of photography; and he 
jooked as if he belonged in the scene 
before her, 

Because Phoebe waseidle, she grew 
interested in the youth and decided 
she would ask Aunt Phoebe if she 
knew whom he was, but when she re- 
turned to the house she forgot it in 
other interests. Aunt Phoebe had so 
many quaint reminders of the old sea- 
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faring days that for the rest of that 
Gay and the next one, the house itself 
proved as attractive as the rocks. 

But two days later, this time in the 
afternoon, Phoebe sat again on the 
edge of the rocks, and again the same 
young man apparently dropped from 
the skies. Could he come in a boat? 
If so, she must have heard the grating 
on the shore, or the sound of oars in 
the rowlocks, Besides, where was the 
boat? 

Presehtly, with no desire to meet 
the person in question, but simply to 
find out a solution of the puzzle in her 
mind, she rose from her rock and 
sauntered down to the beach, The 
young man was apparently so intent 
on getting his picture that he did not 
notice her at all, and she walked on 
to the rocks at the other end of the 
beach, Then she understood why she 
had not seen him come, There was a 
very narrow neck of rock which 
showed not at all from the other end 
of the beach. It looked like rather 
hazardous walking, but Phoebe liked 
experiments. She tried first one foot 
and then the other. It seemed level 
enough for use, even with the water 
close on each side of the narrow, nat- 
ural bridge. She decided she would 
walk on and see if she gained the 
road at the other end. 

She was walking easily, even rapid- 
ly when she drew back just on the 
point of stepping, for a large jelly. fish 
covered the next rock and she could 
not bear to step on the creepy, mushy 
thing. Could she jump over him and 
gain the next rock? She shivered a 
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Your words sound as if something lay 
beneath them,” 

“Chris himself lies beneath them, 
dearie, He’s a boy I should so like to 
see succeed because of a special in- 
terest I have in him, but I almost fear 
he lacks ambition, for practically all 
he does is to sketch and paint and 
photograph.” 

“But is it the worst 
world, auntie dear, to 
paint and photograph?” 

“By no means. Only under existing 
circumstances, he can scarcely make 
enough to support himself in his line 
of work and a Rolston needs to con- 
quer his dreamings, not humor him- 
self in it.” 

His Grandfather’s Namesake 
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“Oh, auntie, you're hard, 
all dreamers? I know I 
Chris Rolston interests me, 
his first name, Christian?” 

“No, Christopher. He was named 
for his grandfather.” 

She looked into Phoebe’s eyes and 
the girl, with quick intuition under- 
stood. “I—I didn’t know,” she mur- 
mured, 

But Aunt Phoebe only smiled ten- 
derly. “It has always seemed to me 
that Chris looks more like his grand- 
father than any of the other children 
or grandchildren, He has several of 
the same tastes and inclinations.” 

Phoebe did not answer, but she de- 
cided that even if Aunt Phoebe se- 
ecretly disapproved of this Christopher 
Rolston, he was more interesting to 
her than before. Wasn't she a dream- 
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A Good Place to Spend a Hot June Afternoon 


little and shut her eyes for it was 
quite a jump and the rocks looked 
very slippery to a city girl. 

She had gathered her skirts around 
her ankles when a voice almost in her 
ear made her pause. “Pardon me, but 
that jelly fish is a very slippery article 
and the water is quite deep here. If 
you'll wait a minute, T’ll poke 
him off.” 

She turned and saw the young man 
with the red gold hair, ‘‘Thank you,” 
she said meekly, and made room for 
him to pass, Then as the jelly fish 
slipped into the water, she added: 
“You are evidently more used to that 
sort of thing than I.” 

“T ought to be,” he answered, “for 
I have lived with ‘this sort of thing’ 
all my life,” and then he raised his 
cap and was gone. 

Was there an emphasis in his words 
that implied he would rather not have 
lived all his life among such things. 
His eyes were frank and pleasant, but 
he gave her the impression life had 
not quite satisfied him somehow. 

“I must ask Aunt Phoebe about 
him,” said Phoebe to herself, and this 
time she remembered. 

“Auntie,” she said that evening 
when they sat before the parlor fire- 
place, for the evening had turned cool, 
“I saw a young man on the beach to- 
day. He had a camera in his hand 
and did not look just like the other 
Deephaven men I have seen. Do you 
krow who he is?” 

A slight shadow crossed Aunt 
Phoebe’s face. “It was probably Chris 
Rolston,” she answered. “He is apt 
to frequent the beach with his 
camera.”’ 


“And who is Chris Rolston, auntie? _ 


er, too, and didn’t she sympathize with 
him? She could not believe that 
Aunt Phobe was correct in her anely- 
sis of him. Had the first Christopher 
Rolston- prejudiced her against this 
one? Was it a consistent prejudice if 
she had never lost her faith in the 
first one? 

So Phoebe continued to use her fa- 
vorite rock and to watch for the young 
artist. She seldom failed to see him 
below her, but he did not seem aware 
of her presence. Fut one early even- 
ing he climbed up on the rocks in 
quest of a sunset- view and almost 
stepped over her. 

He acknowledged her presence then 
by a brief apology, but when the. pic- 
ture had been taken, she could not 
ferbear saying impulsively: ig ie 
hope you have it. I never saw a love- 
lier cloud effect.” 

He smiled. “You are Nnot accus- 
tomed to Deephaven sunsets then. We 
often have prettier ones. I think I 
have a view in my pocket which I 
took a month ago, and which was so 
unusual it may interest you.” 

The photograph did interest “her 
very much. She looked from it into 
the artist’s face. “You certainly gained 
the general effect of that. If all your 
pictures are like this, I should say you 
were a genius in photography at least. 
And yet you only use them as studies 
for your other work?” 

“Tt try almost.anything that comes in 
my way,” he said simply.  “‘They help 
out my painting and I love my paint- 
ing best.” The word love’ struck 
Phoebe as. a little unusual, 
liked it. 5 

“And it pays?” The question was 
involuntary and her cheeks were red 


‘he questioned, ‘in any way I mean.’ 


but she 
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before his answer came. Was it part 
of her dissimilarity with othér girls 
that her questions were impuslive and 
abrupt? 

“From one point of view, yes,” he 
answered. ‘Financially it doesn’t,” and 
his face was clouded suddenly. 

She wanted to apologize, and yet 
since he evidently saw no heed of an 
apology, it Seemed unwise to attempt 
one. There was a simple sincerity in 
this young man’s way of taking things 
that attracted her. So he raised his 
cap again and went down the rocks 
and over the little natural bridge, out 
of sight, 

It was some days before she saw 
him again. She had given up her 
favorite rock lest she might disturb 
him unwittingly, but when she had 
ensconced herself on another rock a 
quarter of a mile away) she found that 
that too was a favorite field of his for 
work. “I am watching for the fleet,” 
he told her wl.en he caught sight of 
her. “This is the best place for a 
view of it,” 

The fleet did not come in that day 
or the next. When Phoebe went again 
to the rocks, she hdd coaxed Aunt 
Phobe to walk out with her. She had 
suddenly decided that she wanted a 
proper introduction to Christopher 
Rolston, 

Aunt Phobe gave it when the occa- 
sion came, but although the young 
photographer was scrupulously polite 
his manner was far more reserved 
than when she had met him haphaz- 
ardly. He seemed to feel instinctively 
Aunt Phoebe’s opinion of him. 

One afternoon, it was a week or two 
after the introduction, he asked her a 
question that surprised her very 
much. “Are you an artist yourself?” 

She flushed, she 
answered, 

He laughed boyishly. ‘‘We’re all dead 
give-aways,” he cried. “The people 
who live for what the world misun- 
derstands can’t hide it from each oth- 
er. It’s a funny world, really.” 

She had never told Aunt Phoebe 
that she wrote. She never mentioned 
it of her own accord even to her 
mother and sisters, and yet this young 
man, a stranger, had found it out him- 
self. After that it was not alone of 
photography that they talked. Phoebe 
to her surprise found that she talked 
moréeé easily to him of her own dreams 
than to anyone else she had ever met,, 
and yet her acquaintances in the city 
had been many and varied, but they 
had been acquaintances, not friends. 
Perhaps that was where the secret 
lay. 

They had begun to talk a great deal 
and many of Chris’ ideals came into 
the talking. “A fellow can’t help his 
temperament,” he .told her. People 
here don’t think I’m much good and 
maybe I’m not, but I’ve got-to go on 
trying this way. I’d sure be a square 
peg in a round hole if I didn’t, And 
yet if I can’t make good in a few 
years more, maybe I'll have try 
something else.” 

What the City Offered 

“Why don’t you leave Deephaven? 
she questioned. ‘“‘Wouldn’é a _ be 
chance come to you in the city.’ With 
the words, she grew perplexed. Was 
he fitted for city life? Would it spoil 
him? 

She fell to thinking of him nights 
and mornings in her little wave-echo- 
ing room, to planning for his future 
as an older sister or mother 
have done. She was not as old as he, 
but she felt older. 

She was still thinking of him one 
evening when she sat across from 
Aunt Phoebe and idly began s< 
crocheting in companionship to 
aunt’s knitting. She looked up to 
Aunt Phoebe’s eyes on hers, and 
swered the gaze wonderingly. 

“Child,” said- Aunt Phoebe, “I am 
an old woman and I love you. May I 
ask you something?” 

“Why of coursa, auntie dear.”’ 

“Of what were you thinking, 
child?” 

Phoebe flushed, but answered with- 
out hesitation, “I was thinking of 
Chris Rolston and a plan I have by 
which to get him a chance in the city 
this fall. You know Cecily’s ‘fianc2 
has a very select art store, He is to 
be abroad this winter and is looking 
for someone to run the place. There 
is a studio in connection with it and I 
don’t see why Mr Rofston couldn't 
look after the store with an assistant, 
and use the studio in which to exhibit 
his own paintings. I honestly think he 
is capable of managing it. If Seymour 
Ennis takes a fancy to him, he will be 
very generous.” 

Aunt Phoebe let her Knitting fall te 
the floor and rose to reseat herself by 
Phoebe’s side. . ‘‘Little girl,’’ she said, 
“do you realize quite how much inter- 
ested you are becoming in young Rol- 
ston?” 

The flush deepened; then it rose to 
Phoebe’s temples and swept even 
down to her throat. — 

“Once upon a time, little girl, I was 
young and impulsive Hike you, and I 
did not care very much for the things 
other girls cared for, men included, 
and I fell in love with aman who was 
a dreamer and uncertain of himself. 
My family warned me that he would 
fail mg and from a human viewpoint 
he did. My heart was strong enough 
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to suffer and yet hold, but I cannot 
bear that another girl should suffer as 
I did. My family wanted me to marry 
a different man. Your mother and 
sisters have more ambitions for your 
marriage than mine had for me. My 
darling, forgive me, but stop and 
think a little before it is too late,” 

It was too late then. Perhaps she 
felt that, for she only pressed her 
faded cheek to Phoebe’s soft one and 
went back to her knitting, But 
Phoebe’s face flamed more and more 
until the flush seemed to scorch like 
fire, 


Was she in love with Christopher 
Relston? Could she be? Why, her 
mother had been indignant because 
she refused an offer from one of the 
richest men of her acquaintance. 


What would she say to her falling in 
love with a penniless young man who 


had never even asked her to marry 
him? Was she in love with him? 
Aunt Phoebe seemed to think so, and 
Aunt Phoebe ought to know, She, 


Phoebe, had never been in love before, 
Was she now? How could she be 
sure? What was the test? 

She kept.away from the rocks and 
the beach for three whole days, but 


when she walked down to the village 
library on the afternoon of the third 
day, she saw Christopher Rolston 


walking down to the library too. She 
had never seen him going there be- 
fore, but they fell into step together, 
and because she had just heard fayor- 
ably from her prospective brother-in- 
law, she asked Christopher if he would 
care to take the «position she had 
planned for him. He turned red and 


white as a girl might have done and 
- said yes. 
Because he was so surprised, eyen 


overwhelmed at the thought of it, he 
told her without meaning to that he 
loved her very, very much and that he 
welcomed the offer most of all be- 
cause it“ would bring him a little 
nearer to her, Then Phoebe tried to 
turn what he said aside and couldn’t, 
and sWfe turned red and white, too, 
and hid herself in the reference room 
of the library whither he dared not 
follow, 

From that day on, Phoebe began to 
haunt that same reference room, She 
was writing hard, harder than she had 
ever done before. She must do some- 


thing to fill her mind with new 
xrneughts and the thought of the writ 
ing came to her first. And with it, 


she became so absent-minded and pre- 
oceupied that she caught Aunt Phoebe 
lcoking at her now and then wistfully. 

So the days eame and went aad 
August with them. Phoebe and Chris- 
topher Rolston were both preparing ‘o 
leave Deephaven behind them. They 
saw but little of each other now, but 
that little meant more than much had 
hitherto. Sometimes Phoebe saw his 
eyes on hers with a strange expres- 
sion in them, It almost frightened 
her. Did he eare like that? Did men 
care like that? 


Good-By to Deephaven 


Phoebe left first in the early days of 
September and before she had been 
back in her city home a month, Mr 
Hanis sent for Christopher to learn 
the ways of the studio. So they both 
said good-by to Deephaven and left 
the quaint old town with mingled 
feelings. 

Almost to Phoebe's surprise, for she 
had seareely let_herself hepe for this, 
Christopher made good from the start, 
He was very new te it all and un- 
avoidably made some breaks and blun- 
ders, but he was an artist in mind and 
eye and he and the studio seemed to 
beleng to each other from the first, It 
was arranged that he should do some 
photographing in addition to the ex- 
hibiting of the paintings and other art 
goods, and although his own painting 


was agreeably commented on, it was 
his photographs that became mo.t 
popular. And a greater success in 


trade, especially in the shape of young 
womanhood, began to come to Sey- 
mour Ennis’ studie than ever before. 
How much might be due to the per- 
senality of the photographer might be 
an open question, but aside from his 
pepularity with the eppesite sex, he 
was being considered by wiser crities 
than Phoebe a genius in photography, 

He began to be invited to peopie’s 
homes, to receptiens, te be asked to 
funetions to which hitherto he had 
been a stranger, Undoubtedly, Chris- 
topher Rolston was becoming popular. 
Would it spoil him, Phoebe wondered 
anxiously. Was he of superior stuff to 
what his grandfather had been? Could 
she let herself dare te love him? 
Would he stand the test? 

“Mr Rolston is rather an attractive 
young man,” Mrs Winnen observed 
one day. ‘‘How did he learn such good 
manners in Deephayen?"” 

Phoebe’s eyes narrowed. “Deep- 
haven is not especially lacking in good 
manners, mother,” she answered, 
“They may be unstudied, but they are 
sound,” 

“T like Mr Rolston,” Cecily said de- 
cidedly. Seymour’s studio has been @ 
far mere interesting place since he 
came.” 

Phoebe looked at her curiously. 
Cecily’s variableness had been a mat- 
ter of comment since her earliest 
years. She had been engaged several 
times and Seymour Ennis was the 
only man she had held to for over six 
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months. Was the bond weakening 


now that he was in Europe? A sudden: 


fear filled her heart. Would Christo- 
pher Rolston be an influenec toward 
the weakening? Cecily Winnen was 
an attractive girl outwardly, far more 
attractive to most men than Phoebe 
herself, as the latter fully realized. 

“Take care,” gaid Mrs Winnen, “if 
you are at the studie too much now, 
Seymour will hear of it and become 
jealous of his substitute." 

‘Nonsense, mother,” and Cecily 
tooked a trifle annoyed. “Can’t I sim- 
ply amuse myself with a young man?” 

Phoebe felt choked. Could her 
bringing this test to the man she loved 
have disastrous results for which she 
would be responsible? It was net 
Cecily er Seymour Ennis of whom she 
was thinking most, it was Christopher. 
Had she been unfair to him to bring 
him so suddenly into her world? 
Would he learn to loye Ceeily as his 
grandfather had learned to love tne 
other girl? Ceeily could never love 
him as she did, Cecily could never 
make him happy . Did other women 
love as she loved now? Man’s love 
could be no greater than this? She 
went into the shopping distriet the 
next day and rode home on the strett 
car. There were two men sitting be- 
hind her whom she knew of but who 
did not know her. She did not intend 
to listen to their conversation but she 
eould not help it. 

Seymour Ennis’ studio seems a gath- 
ering place for the fair sex,’”’ one of 
them remarked in an amused way as 
the car went by the place in question: 
“By the way, where did he find this 
attractive young substitute?” 

“He's a country fellow, they tell me, 
from Cape Jane. He's a taking fea- 
ture. Ennis seem to have known what 
he was doing.” 

“T should say if he did he was 
rather foolish, Apparently his fiance 
is one of the most frequent visitors at 
the studio. I have seen them out en 
the ~street together as well. Either 
Ennis doesn’t know or else he doesn’t 
care. From report the girl’s a flirt, 
anyhow!” 

The speaker stepped off the car at 
that juncture, quite unconscious that 
he had put a thorn into the heart of 
the girl ahead of him. 

Phoebe began to go over the whole 
problem again, She had been a‘raid 
lest she be not strong enough to 
marry a man against the opposition of 
her family. That now seemed the 
veriest triflc. The real test was in be- 
ing strong enough to let another have 
him if he wanted another. 

She had not seen Christopher for 
Some days. She felt suddenly that she 
must. Ske stepped off the car before 
she had reached her own street and 
began to retrace her steps, She would 
think up some plausible excuse fer 
a visit to the studio before she 
reached it. 

Just as she came in sight of it, she 
saw Cecily come out and walk down 
the street ahead of her. Wag the 
queer feeling at her heart jealousy of 
her sister? She had never in her life 
felt it before. She had seldom felt en- 
tirely comfertable in the society of 
either of her sisters, but she could not 
have imagined hitherto feeling jealous 
of one of them, She entered the studie 


somewhat breathlessly, but the 
breathlessness was not from her 
walking. 

Christopher was straightening a pic- 
ture on the wall, When he saw 
Pheebe, he took hig hand down at 


enee, It was impossible to doubt the 
flush of pleasure that came over his 


face. ‘I have not seen you for days," 
he said. “Weeks, isn't it? I 
seems so." 


“Tt is several days at least,"”’ she an- 
swered. “But you seem to have plenty 
of other eompanionship, I hear that 
Seymour's studio has suddenly become 
an extremely popular place.” 

He smiled quizzically while he bit 
his lip. Watehing ‘him, she realized 
how much even these few months in 
the city had changed him. Wasn't the 
change for the better? From outward 
appearance it was, and his art seemed 
to have kept pace with the other de- 
velopment. She had heard more than 
one opinion to the effect that he 
would make a namé for himself. She 
knew now that to her personally it did 
not matter whether he did er not, She 
would have loved him as well if he 
had still been the lone Deephaven pho- 
tegrapher. 

She did not realize that she had 
fallen into a brown study until he 
spoke, and then she answered his 
questioning strangely, ‘I was won- 

ering if you were glad you came to 
the eity. Are you happy that you are 
making a success here?” 

He was looking at her wonderingly. 
"Yes, certainly," he answered, “I was 
grateful for the opening and I am 
pleased that people are kind enough 
to consider me a success. But surely 
you understand why I care chiefly for 
success,” 

She did not answer. 
he persisted. 

She raised | her eyes to his and they 
were sad, you speak so 
Chris?” she asked and she used the 
name unconsciously, “what do you 
mean?” s 

“I mean that I love you,” he said, 
and although his voice was low, it wrs 
intense. “You know that I love you, 


“Don’t you?” 





that evertyhing I have been doing has 
been done for you first and the rest of 
the world afterwards.” 

“But the rest of the world comes 
peor: close,” she said wearily, Cecily 

as been telling me of the laurels you 
have been winning in other people's 
eyes.’ 


“Your sister is very kind,” he re- 
turned briefly. 
“Tt is not exactly kindness, Cecily 


is very enthusiastic over what inter- 


ests her." 
“Tt can see that,” he answered 
guardedly. “On the whole, I think 


neither your sister nor your mother is 
very much like you, Miss Phoebe.” 

She shook her head. “I am not like 
them, you mean, No, I seem to have 
missed the chief family attributes, and 
to be uniquely odd in leoks, in man- 
ner, in everything.” 

Suddenly, abruptly, he took a ste» 
forward. In his eyes was a wondering 
comprehension of her attitude, Look- 
ing up at him, she realized how he 
had read her and a new respect tor 
his intuition, his directness, came to 
her even while her cheeks flamed, 

“And you think I could look at an- 
other woman, any woman when I 
might love you?” he questioned, 

Her doubt of the afternoon fell to 
the ground, and with it a large meas- 
ure of the old doubt that had tor- 
mented her more or less ever since her 
Aunt Phoebe had told her the story 
of the first Christopher, and had eom- 
pared the two. This Christopher would 
not fail her, oh, he couldn't! And he 
did not want Cecily or any other 
woman. He wanted her as she wanted 


him. She put up her hands childishly, 
scarcely realizing what the gesture 
meant. 


He took. them in his while he held 
her eyes with is own, “My work is 
sweet to me,” he gaid, “but just now 
you are sweetest. I have my present 
self and a promise of the future to 
offer you, Will you help me to wipe 
out the blot on. my =  grandfather’s 
memory and be as faithful to me : 
the other Phoebe was”’’ 

He was asking as a.man with the 
promise ‘of a big measure of stature. 
He had already developed a new 
strength that must have been in him 
all the time awaiting development, 
and there was more to come, And 
where was fear when love was upper- 
most? She suddenly released her 
hands from his and put them about 
his neck, 

“Tll try, Chris dear,” she said. 


Geine Rules of Behavior 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


is 








Every action in company ought to 
be with some sign of respect to those 
present. 

Turn not your back to others, es- 
pecially in speaking. 

not forward, but friendly and 
ceurteous. 

Undertake not what you cannot 
perform, but be eareful to keep your 
promise. 

Give not advice without being 
asked; and when desired, do it briefly. 
Speak not injurious words, neither 
in jest nor earnest. 

ow not yourself glad at the mis- 
fortune of another. 


Evening Light 


ARTHUB WALLACE PEACH 








Here on the high hill’s dusky erest 
Tl ar down the valley dim 
To be the sunset in the west. 
Burns faint against the great earth's 
rim. 


The homelights dot the shadowed yale, 
They twinkie on hilis far and gray— 
Wee beacon lights that never fail’ 
To point the feet the homeward way. 


They send across the twilight miles 
A cheery word to hearts whe ream; 
Each is a star that pris htly smiles 
To mark the place o f love and home, 


Fon. Uitte. oars of earth whose beams 
own the valley d 
¥e iY oe f to ay as they ai Ey beams 
eavens far light us to Him! 
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Are built to suit the S ock rm 
work you have to do t man and Fa er 
The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull By Prof. Thomas S..~ 
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ot America. This book tells all 
what has been done, how it has been done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. 
Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely 
practical. Illustrated. 287 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.00 
Clovers and How to Grow Them 
This is the first book published which treats 
on the growth, cultivation and treatment of 
clovers as applicable to all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and which takes up the 


WHOLESALE PR FIT D entiie subject in a systematic way and con- 
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Freight Paid On The Celebrated The Management & Feeding of Cattle 


The place for this book will be at once apparent 


when it is stated that it is the first book that 
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00 in book is handsomely printed or paper from 
large, Clear type. Fully illustrated 5%4x8 
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This Roofing Used Twice! 


Most roofs have but ‘‘one life.*® This roof pictured above had 
**two lives.*” When the Old Wells Street Station of the Chicago and 
Northwestern R. R. in Chicago was torn down, its roof of NEPONSET 
Paroid, after fighting smoke, burning cinders and storm for eight years, 


It’s still giving perfect service. NEPONSET Paroid Roofing is con- 
stantly doing this—giving better, longer and safer service than you 


**Covered with NEPONSET Paroid’* means that you have protected 
your stock, implements, grain, etc., with the safest, sanest and curest 
product which the development of prepared roofing affords, It’s 2 


Waterproof Building Products 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET roofings are a 1f NEPONSET Waterproof NEPONSET Wall Boatd 
fire protection, leak-proof Building Papers are built is a scientific product which 
and long lived. Anyone can into walls and - floors, the takes the place of lath and 
laythem, NEPONSET Paroid building will be warmer, will plaster; comes in shects 32 
Roofing is for general use. cost less to beat and will inches wide. Remembcr, it 
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= ing is an ornamental roof- mended by architeets, engi- waterproofed surfaces that re- 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. FARM POWERS 
When the wind don’t blow you will ‘need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 


ATALOG FREE 70 ALL pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 


No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can For heavy work,running the huskerorsilo filler you have your 
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M ORE handsome styles shown than in 25 largest dealers’ stores. 160 pages bristling with buggy bargains. 





Just the buggy you want is pictured at a price that’ll tempt your purse. You’ll buya Split Hickory 
Vehicle because you get 30 day Free Road Test over roughest country, money back if you’re 
not satisfied and a2 Year Guarantee if youbuy. I’ve sold over 167,000 Barmers my famous Split Hickory 
Vehicles and fine harness. My record is 12 years of giving the best buggy values and guaranteeing to 
beat the dealer’s prices. I sell only direct to you from my mammoth factories, Thus I can afford to, 
chop off the middlemen. Keep his profit in your own pocket. id 
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This fine big catalog of mine is absolutely free to you and I’m even willing to pay the postage because I = <4 ay = 
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